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in Government Departments 


There are vacanOes In the following 
Government Departments for candidates 
wkh professional qualifications and some 
practical experience. (Those expecting to 
obtain professional qualifications this 
Summer will also be considered.) In posts 
marked* pre'llcentiaie training pro- 
grammes approved by the Library 
Association will be available. 


Government Commtmlcetlens 
Headquarteri *Llbrar}( Cheltenham, 
Glos. 


Ministry of Defence Library Services. 
Candidates must be prepared to serve 
anywhere In the UK. 


Departments of the Environment and 
Ikansport Property Services Agency 
Library Services, Plymouth Area Office. 

HM Stationery Offlee Publkailons 
Division Bibliographic Services, 

London SW8. 


National Physical Laboratory Main 
Library, Teddington, Middx. 

Further vacancies may arise In these 
and ocher Departments. 

Salary (under review): £5785 - £8085 
(London up to£12S0higher). Starting 
salary may be above the minimum. 
Promotion prospects. 

For further dtulls and an application 
fonn (to be returned by 22 August 1984) 
write loClvH Service Commission, Alencon 
Link, Basingstoke, Hants, RG21 1JB, or tele- 
phone Basingstoke (0256) 68551 (answering 
service operates outside office hours). 

Please quote refi G(3)624. 


The Civil Service Is an equal opportunity employer 
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adv 
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SCOLAR PRESS SUMMER SALE 


For the months of July and August Seolar Prass la offering 22 
Important tlllaa- Including Ita much >< acclaimed faoalmllaa of 
mMisval manuserlpta at greatly reduced prieaa. All titles 
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Keture the scene 


S tephen Wall 

martin MEISEL 

ReolizatioDs: Narrative, pictorial, and 
theatrical artsin nineteenth-century England 
472pp> Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
ttliO. 

069106SS35 

Asacritirai term, “theatrical" still sounds pe- 
jorative even - paradoxically, enough - when 
applied to actual performance. Ruskin's re- 
mark that we shouldn't lose sight of Dickens's 
value and trudt although he chose to speak “in 
a circle of stage fire" is, in view of Martin 
Metsel's subject, an appropriate example of an 
aflitude that takes any tincture of the theatre in 
ah as compromising, if not contaminating, 
Ruskin's readers would have made the connec- 
tion with their own stage very promptly, since 
ciitles of chemical flares were one of the main 
sources of the crude glare which illuminated 
the popular theatre of his and Dickens's time. 
When Dickens himself said farewell to his au- 
dience at his last public reading he spoke of 
vanishing for evermore “from these garish 
lights". But then, a tone of defensiveness and 
apology has been one of the natural ways of 
responding to that hatred of the histrionic 
which - as Jonas Barish has shown in The Anri- 
ihealrlcal Prejudice (1961)- has always accom- 
panied the prKtice of the drama. Meisel's deci- 
son, therefore, to investigate the theatre as “a 
meeting place" for fiction, painting and drama 
shows a certain defiance. What supports and 
justifies htt boldness is a powerfully substan- 
tiating scholarship deployed over a remarkably 
wide range. 

Realiialions u an unusually lavish and suc- 
cessful example of what might be called Sister 
Ar^ Studies. Such enterprises are especially 
demanding not only for the obvious reason that 
they require comparable degrees of command 
in the history of more than one art, but also 
because they depend on a tactful adjustment 
between large assertions and local particulars. 
The dangers of vapid zeitgeistmongering are 
leu threatening when the subject is self- 
evirfently valid and the field strictly delimited, 
as io a book like Hugh Wltcineyer's admirable 
George Biot and the Visual Arts (1979). But, 
by thefr nature, the more grandiose projects 
iMvitably lure the critic towards excitable 
levels of generalization where the inconvenient 
‘ ituImduBlity of given works is eosily lost sight 
of. The belter the work, of course, the more 
inadequate any account of it which treats it 
u merely the symptom of a tendency. On the 
other hand, arf does not emerge - certainly, 
nineteenth-century art did not emerge - from 
an Idea-free environment protected from 
««s-mfeciion caused by aesthetic theory. 
MBw's opinion that Dickens was “a complete 
Pnliistine" with as little awareness of contem- 
porary art as was possible “to a man so 
apprehensive" may have some justification as a 
pjeceof fhetorical emphasis, but - as Professor 
^scl shows - it is simply wrong In terms of 
®mprBtrabIe fact. Indeed, part of the present 
valuepf Sister Arts Studies, properly pursued, 
in’ their, tesistance to: the demeaning 
puntsnism of assuming that texts only relate to 
olher texts., .V ’ ’ " , 7 

Tbe weakness of nineteenth-ceit^ty drama 
aslext has further encouraged thenorioii that 
: “ja theatrical-- particularly the spectacularly 
JbMlricaj r- fc automatically the indefensible. 

inabili^'ot Browning, the great ^master of 
Ja dramatic, monologue, to write epeakable 
®aIogue Istj^icai of the ^neraj fallufe of the 
of Ihe ^libd to come to successful terms 
*>th the stage. (Oile of Meisel's many IntH- 
Jj«ng fpplnotes tells us tham 
^heer of cinema, ih;ade two versions of Fippa 
the use of the silenf fUm dertkihly seenis 
* r'^'^;™oyevlr| the- circumstances;^ Mbfe^ 
the legacy of (he VIctodart 

prtdecisSors waS* thedtricaliy 
® L Mnspicuoiisiy. cbhsuraed in a 
IS'iu - deV^Ued the ^ord in favour 

2,5* bwtldal ijivolvement 

^ fbe ^dMementofpruiy^ 1^ left him 
iinenlhysiiastlc about tHe-'actuM lier-; 
. :^ance of/hls^dfai^^ hjs haughtiness 

vrS later 

; spectwrt^^ 

tdusbgh.d of MeiM’a key 

beb^een>Byr6h and the 


tic painter John Martin. Martin's enormous 
canvases, Meisel argues, show Byron's influ- 
ence. So when Macready presented Byron's 
Sardanapalus in 1834 it was natural enough to 
model its sensational Itist scene on the colossal 
vistas of Marlin's “The Fall of Nineveh” (the 
scene painter was Dickens's friend Clarkson 
Stanfield: the smoke seems to have got rather 
out of hand on the first night). By the time of 
Charles Kean's production of the same play in 
18S3, Layard had published the results of his 
excavations at Nineveh, and the actor-mana- 
ger drilled his cast in appropriately Assyrian 
attitudes as established by the latest research. 
Kean's own acting was so remarkable for its 
attention to “little traits and details” that E. S. 
Dallas called it Pre-Raphaelite. Even so, (he 
scale and perspectives of Marlin's vision re- 
mained as a governing visual principle, as they 
also did in various nineteenth-century versions 
of Manfred. 

The claims of text were even more ruthlessly 
subordinated by Irving in his celebrated Faitsr, 
first staged in 1885. Goethe's lines were not 
only feebly translated but also savagely cut so 


the actors and stage-artists had briefly re- 
created in three-dimensional form. Wilkie's 
scenes were widely known, partly through ex- 
hibition but principally through engraving. 
Realization. RS Meisel explains, is essentially a 
mode of allusion, and the allusion must be 
spotted if the effect is to be made. The new 
facility of reproduction made possible by. 
nineteenth-century printing technology en- 
sured an unprecedented access to works of art, 
especially those with popular appeal and the 
vernacular character at which Wilkie aimed. 
This currency made the theatrical embodiment 
of such images feasible: the audience would get 
the point because they knew the print. 

The number of pictures famous in their day 
which were incorporated into performance in- 
dicates that the practice' of realization was 
something more than a passing theatrical 
fashion. Pianchd had anticipated Jerrold by 
realizing Eastlake's pictures of Italian bri- 
gands; Philip Calderon's popular "Broken 
Vows" was introduced into an 1866 comedy; 
Sarah Setchel’s prison painting "The Momen- 
tous Question” and Abraham Solomon's 



Charles Corbutt'sengraving ofSIrJoshtta Reyrudds's painting "Garrick Between Tragedy and Comedy ", 
reproduced front the book reviewed here. 


as to allow Irving himself to create stage pic- 
tures of unprecedented subtlety and grandeur. 
He was clearly a lighting designer of genius, 
and his reduction of the hitherto bright bouse 
lights was a necessary step towards creating (he 
refined pictorial effects for which the Lyceum 
' was renowned. The Brocken scene put the 
llli^trated London News in mind of both Dor6 
and Martin; other revieweii were reiriinded of 
Rembrandt, Dflrer; and even Whistler. (A full 
I account of the production - which Involved 
over 350 people not including the orchestra - 
can be found in Michael B. Booth's VietdriaH 
Spectacular Thealit, i9Sl, which rto doubt 
appeared too late for Meisel to refer to; 
Booth’s more specialized details corroborate 
and at times amplify Meisera.) For Irving, 
everything on stage was th^re to produce the 

most artistic scenic effect; the actor had always 

to remember that 'fbe U a figure in a picture’*, 

even when is in Iryln^s c^ he was the central ^ 

figure. . V • • ■ / 

Irving’s tyceum style was a Iqte develops ; 
meiit Ih.h pifocess that had begpn more than : 

. half BcehtUiy earlier; arid traciflgitsyBileties; 

complications and bywa^ i provides some 
7 . Of MelseFs hiost abspi;blng themes, ! One of 
the theatrical events of 183? was a melodrama 
by Doiiglas Jerrold in’ which David Wilkie'^ 1 
■ two famous 'pictures, “the Rent ‘Day": and ' 
' ■ "The Distrairiing for Rentft were realized as 
. tableaux at the beginning .and end;0f the firet . 
Act. Mejsel quotesa revifiwwr’s coniiment that 
“the arrimgempnt of'the wno^ persbnsVas;, 

• thbdix>pfell.'^a»to8^^^^ atidiehcB 

' testified their aj)prObafion:by' three 1 ^^^^ 

7 applause^ : Wilkie, binihelf *as profoundly 
tppehed; as'a lettefto the s^he pafhfdr (Stan-; 
field again) sliovis; TTiO effeYt depended on life 
.lAdierice'a fecOBjitidn I'pf the pictures which 


"Waiting for the Verdict" were both extrapo- 
lated tbeatrically; even Frith's elaborately 
crowded accounts of the Railway Station and 
Derby Day were realized on stage, the latter in 
a racing melodrama by Boucicault. Although, 
according to The TUrtes, the audience was wild- 
ly excited by the materialization of Frith's great 
work before their eyes, the painter himself was 
not as gratified as Wilkie had been. But then 
Wilkie's paintings were in effect box^ts 
already; he was a fourth-wall artist. The 'rech- 
nicai difficulties of realizing Frith's open-air 
panoramas were bound to test CTuelly eveii the 
considerable resources of the niid-n|n'eteenth- 
cenhiry stage. More modest but stilt significant 
tableaux were retained by the reformuig T. W , 
Robertson: his up*to-date realism did hot, pre- 
clude an allusion to Millais's “Tlie Black 
Bniiiswicker" in Ours, his ^idyllic version’’ (as 
Meitel calls it) of the Crimean War. It Is dis- 
appointing] to discover,; when turning lip 
Robeiison's dialogue at the pictorial moment 
showing the lovers about.lo part on the eve of 
battle, that it hardly lives tip to the technicat 
distinction! of Milials's'work '("Blanche! you 
are rich - ah heiress. I am but a poor Scotch 
cadet; butS<;o'tch cadets ere noW have cut their 
way to fame and fortune . . . .. Say, if at some 
. future day f prove ihyself not unworthy of you; 
will you bie mine?” etc). 

' Wilkie's reaction to the stage ehactmehl of 
liiis “Rent Day" was to reflect ^th some nlorti- 
Qdatioh oh "how siationOfy and how confined 
i that Qh^lnstaiii, to whfeb oUr elaborate Brt la 
limited". One way df.tfyihg to overcome :the 
problem was the picture series or progresses, lis 
ratablished by Hogarth, jHpgarth's ipfluei^ 
. was evident, immense, and has.been much sltir 
^ed!!ii.is not surprising Ibersfox tckiiij^ bjp 
work used in a theatre where realizalion i9as a 


working principle. After all, the artist himself 
had said, “My Picture was my Stage”. J. T. 
Haines's 1839 piece The Life of a Woman or. 
The Curate's Daughter, which presented a "liv- 
ing embodiment” of The Harlot’s Progress, 
was only one of several to exploit the sequen- 
tial possibilities of Hogarth’s series. 

The two temperance series by Hogarth's 
nineteenth-century successor Cniikshank were 
also speedily theatricalized. The Bottle (1847) 
featured realizations of all the sequence’s ei^it 
plates, and made a point of advertising the 
artist's own “Personal Superintendence" of the 
tableaux. A similar legitimacy was claimed for 
the official production of the sequel The 
Drunkard's Children in the following year. 
(Both series are reproduced in Meisel's book, 
and the very full illustrations throughout make 
it easy to follow his arguments; engravings are 
widely used, so that we see the pictures in the 
form most familiar in the period.) The writers 
of the play-texts in these cases had to try and 
preserve the violent but of course stationary 
force of Cruikshank's images - what Baude- 
laire called “a kind of explosion, so to speak, 
within the expression" - while being obliged to 
open them out so as to fill in the necessary 
stage-time. Meisel is no doubt right to doubt 
whether any stage version equalled the power- 
ful effect of the Inst plate of The Drunkard’s 
Children in which the gin-mad daughter - hav- 
ing leapt off the bridge - is seen from below in 
mid-flight, tiair streaming, hand over eyes, 
bonnet in mid-air above her, with Ihe moon 
behind seen through the looming arch of the 
bridge. The river is not shown: It is almost as if 
the girl is jumping into the spectator's lap. 
Nevertheless, some actresses were game 
enough to try to realize theefTect, including the 
unfortunate Mrs R. Honner who, in an analo- 
gous leap in The Bohemians of Paris at the 
Surrey Theatre, “mtsKd the mattress that 
should have broken her fall” and was badly 
hurt. As Meisel points out, Cruikshank's pic- 
ture contains a particular mixture of elements 
which exerted a powerful appeal in the period: 
the bridge, the night, the river, and the unfur- 
turiate">VOipan all, forifn a 
Gdmbihatloo vanbusly depfo)^ by ariiscs suefi .. 
as Watia, Egg and Flldes, by Dickens and 
George Eiidt. aa well as by theatrical mana- 
gers. It is , one might add, a sign of Little Dbir- 
rit's innocence and spirituality that she can 
spend s night on .the Irdn Bridge and yet re- 
. main untouched by the usual implications of 
suidi icohb^Bphy. 

Another arlist who wished to escape the fix- 
ity of a painting's frozen moment was Holman 
Hunt, but although some of his best-known 
subjects were drawn from Shakespeare, his 
underlying tendency - as Meisel interestingly 
' demonstrates - was novelistic. In Hunt's 1851 
canvas based on Two Gentlemen of Verona 
showing Valentine rescuing Sylvia from Pro- 
teus, the significant figure Is the displaced Julie 
on the painting's fat left. Riiskin commented 
on the "contending of doubt and distress with 
awakening hope" revealed by her expression. 
It is her inner turmoil and dav^ng awareness 
of a new Situation (hat gives the picture its 
pairative moimeiiram. As Meisel shyi, “she is 
the only figure, aware of. all the others” (though 
she is not actually looking at any one of them) , 
and his suggestion that she thus become a 
proto-Janiesian' reverberator is attractive. The 
alterations Hunt made to this picture in the 
proiress of composition show a marked in- 
crease in psychological subtlety, and his re- 
painting of hia Measure for Measure study 
; throws a comparable stress on the inner reac- 
tion of Isabella to, Claudio's fears of death. 
Similarly, the first yeraioh of “The At^keiiing 
Conscience" shewed the lost j^rl getting off her ! 
lover’s knee .with what Ruskin called an ex- 
pressipn of “sudden Horror"; the face was re- 
painted (the picture's o>Vner found.lt |too pain- 
ful to live, with) So as emphasize not only revul- 
sion for her seducer and bis Sinful piano but 
[also a nascent hope of ralvation. The picture'^ 
companjl^ piece was, iri facn.“The Light of the 
'World"!, wlfi^ again bffera the ]X>s$il)iHfy of 
; co,nvelrsi6n[, more eniblematically. Hunt was 
' thus seekjrig to supply a nan^ dimehsidn 
throU^'thesuggeitl'fo^^ inner traftsfonna- 
' titin, so'that the fiked pjctorial . moment seems 
^pari of a mofat] process. In this he 'differed 
JPP9)(PlUtPSllL iunds of 
• Victorian painting which offered a situation 
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immobilized for effect, much as, in the theatre, 
the forming of a pictorial tableau was accompa- 
nied by a significant pause. In Millais's essays 
m narrative painting, such as “A Huguenot", 
‘The Order of Release", and "The Black 
Brunswicker", the presented moment is one 
of suspension amid the opposing historical 
forces governing the scene (the St Barth- 
olomew Massacre, the Jacobite rebellion, and 
Waterloo respectively). It represents, Meisel 
argues, a kind of equilibrium characteristic of 
the ejects in the nineteenth-century well- 
made play, with its typical leaning towards 
"strong" situations of impasse-. 

Millais became Trollope’s favoured illustra- 
tor but both he and Hunt were admirers of 
Thackeray, particularly as the delineator of the 
hidden impulse. The interplay between story 
and picture as it shows itself in Victorian fiction 
is exemplified in Realizations by two Important 
chapters on Thackeray and Dickens. As 
Tiiackeray was his own illustrator, one might 
expect in him an organic interrelation be- 
tween image and text. As a writer, Tiiackeray 
often seems to be simultaneously pulled In 
opposite directions, and the cover of Penden- 
nis shows the eponymous hero (who has close 
connections with the author) hesitating be- 
tween a supplicating conjugal figure supported 
by two dotneslicalfy appealing moppets, and a 
siren whose arch expression is offset by her 
bare bosom (rathernervously drown), fishy tail 
and accompanying fauns. According to Meisel, 
the design alludes both to Reynolds's picture 
"Garrick Between Tragedy and Comedy" and 
beyond that to the long-familiar motif of The 
Choice of Hercules (done by Maclise as recent- 
ly as 1831). The suspension between Pleasure 
and Duly, Virtue and Vice, sentiment and sa- 
tire, was both the source of Thackeray's 
strongest effects and an indication of his ende- < 
mic unease. It is seen in that ambivalence to- 
wards his created world that at its best is so « 
creative, but which in its later stages (not dis- ' 
cussed here) becomes so enfeebled. It is seen' ^ 
most potably in those mixed feelings about > 
Sh^TP which have been discussed often 1 

Like Garrick, 'and for that matter like TTiack- 
Cray himself, Becky is a performer. Her nalu- I 
ral bent seems to be for comedy, but her cir- 
cumstances sometimes require her to go in for 
sterner stuff. Her perfprmance in a tableau ^ 
vlvant as the' murderous Clytemnestra - in 

■ which she realize a painting by Pierre-Narcis- " 
s® Pufinn ^ fa a chpling indication of her' pri- ' 

. . "Vate capacity, (Tile use of the toWemi 

:: the cuq Cdr Meisel-tb connect Thackeray’s u^e' I 
.^;.of this . pictprial-ciim^hMl^^^ device ^^{h • 
active. in whibh It also i 'i 

••• ■; 'Van/fy. Pair.features . 

i ;i-.';Bepky!i spebnd a^peaifiince iii the character 
mQytemiiQitTa'’, and'thcl\icles an Illustration • ■'! 

] 

. a, curtain .with the doomed and unaware Jos i 

Sedley on the other slde'of it. This seems to. ‘ 

. a more positive opinion as to-Becky’s \ 
guilt than the prose, narrative is prepared to t 

comniitits^ftbjandtheiesultinMeisel’s view ^ 

« unsatisfactory., The Indi^^^ 

prfers a crudei:. form of knowledge than -tHe s 
more tentative hesitancies of the narrative s 

t whf^ can belter sustain Thackeray’s ironic h 

.... jeeputism about how much can everbe known h 
• . l^opie; are capable of. Meisel’s n 

;j;mWiWh8n^5s to^^^^ 

i' ■ ;! mbw;weJconie because he Is -’ • a 

ffneyailysojnuch , 

? fi^altti of exegesis that U P 

, hanker how and ' 

^.onhe sort-pf brisk gojlng-over: that Peter Con- ' k 
. SPSiyeston ^ 

^Thackeray’s chronic discomfort was partly 

■ the rwOKof im extreme fastidiousness ejnbar- ej 
;rassed by .the.n^ t6 make;M effect which his 

. status asaperformeriw f,! 

.dpynstntii^ey^^oi^ttespecious in tither hi 
..wnters^hw j 

;hismosl,imjMesslye'^^ ; ^ 

• . ..calculated wid signtMledevaaon ofeff^^^^^ . b| 

■ • to *i.pcrtuaiive klpd oftrathi wip his treatment m 

of tfae Battle of Waterloo, In which the story ca 
.;j^ses to reqliro thje expBctcd heroic picture; sa 
. There li'nbihlng apologetic about Dickens’s d< 
use of the theatricaUhd.ihdeed;there hafdly es 
;_cQU|(ibe.;Sil|cot|iehfa^ 




J. Saunders's engraving of "Roman Charitv" bv 
Andrea Siriani 0630-42), reproduced from the , 

book reviewed here. “ was the 

, which poi 

one may use the word neutrally) were organic Dickens d 

parts of his genius. But although he was by all father in 
accounts an actor of mesmeric power and ver- tered to h 

SQtllity, his practical work in the theatre was on the st 

that of an amateur; he was a novelist by profes- and had b 

s\m. As Meisel reminds us, Dickens’s thinking painted th 

aboutthetheatrical.likehisuseofit.wasmore which the 

sophisticated than is sometimes supposed. His about her 

enormous relish for th'espian rubbish - from ing”. The 

Crummies to Wopsle - is the obverse and pagerepn 
corollary of his commitment to the principle be politeh 
that, as he said in a speech to the Royal Gener- Certainly 
al Theatrical Fund honouring Thackeray, "ev- father is *1 

ery writer of fiction . . . writes in effect for the queasy an 
stage* . No one could be less embarrassed ab- Little Don 
out the interrelation than Dickens. ily is often 

Even so. there are essential areas of Dick- novel aftc 
ens s meaning which are indicated by indirec- MrsMerdl 
tion and allusion. In one of his book’s most tion with tl 

foscinoting chapters, Meisel shows how much come off 
lies behind the apparently simple picture of whiteness, 
Little Dprrit comforting her father in the Mar- is true that 

t.^ng *ape, . Llltlebon 
Dickens s friend Augustus exhibited a pic- adult as a 

ture showing a man behind bars being ens childish 

Company accounts 


embraced and consoled by a woman , glossed in 
the catalogue by the quotation of Moore's line 
“Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken 
deer". Frpni Fidelia on, the scene of female 
and familial compassion ministering to an im- 
prisoned husband or father was one of wide 
currency and deeply felt significance. In fact, 
the depiction of spiritual hope and domestic 
love uplifting the erring in their worst hour has 
many more analogues than Meisel lias space to 
list: Pip holding the condemned Magwitch's 
hand, Dinah Morris comforting the guilty Het- 
ty in Adam Bede, represent two further muta- 
tions of the theme. 

The introduction of the cells of Marseilles 
and the Marshalsea would not have surprised 
the early readers of Liitle Dorrii, although they 
might have expected (and they finally got) pris- 
on scenes as the climax rather than as the 
ground-work of the novel. Dickens tells them 
that the collegians of the Marshalsea "little 
recked . . . what a serious picture they had in 
their obscure gallery". What was the picture? 
It was the subject known as "Roman Charity", 
which portrayed a classical daughter who, as 
Dickens decorously puts it, "ministered to her 
father in his prison as her mother had minis- 
tered to her". Dickens knew Murphy’s drama 
on the story TTie Grecian Daughter (1772), 
and had been struck by a version of this much- 
painted theme he had come across in Genoa in 
which the daughter "fondly throws her arm 
about her old father whose life she is preserv- 
ing”. The picture in question is given a full- 
page reproduction and seems what might now 
be politely called an interesting period piece. 
Certainly, the idea of a daughter suckling her 
father is likely to make a modern audience 
queasy, and is in any case hardly appropriate to 
Little Dorrit herself, whose physical immatur- 
ity is often stressed. The principal bosom in the 
novel, after all, belongs to the syndecdochic 
Mrs Merdle, who had entered it "into competi- 
tion with the snows of Nqrth America, and had 
come off at little disadvantage in point of 
whiteness, and at none in point of coldness". It 

is true thatthrough a typically Dickensian logic 

, Little Dorrit is regarded by Maggy, a retarded 
adult, as a little motheir, but of course in Dick- 
enschildishnessisnotamatterofage. It is true, 
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• GERALD ^ADES BENTLEY 7 

The ProCesston of Playw tn Shakespeare’s Time 

159(L-1642 • 

^ aJ University Press. 
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No one txn hope fo db-for theatrical brgaiiiza-' 
lion Ih the half-century from 1590 in England 
jWhai, for example. John Rosselli ha? recently 
done for ^e' opera industry Of ninetecnth-cen- 
J*'® ®« 9 bethan story (and on up to 
1642) has been outlined often enough and what 
.remains is to clarify the details. It is a major 
step to Iw able to correct loose assumptions 
about hired men (companies consisted of 
actor-shwers, hired men, and apprentices) 
being generally paid six shillings a week. By no 
peans always, so: Gerald Eades Bentley shows 
in seven pages of documentation that it was 
Wythitigr.from five: to ten sh))llaga. iris hot as • 
much a quOscion of new evidence (’thouBh in 

this Itljcfflnro ' 


: ". V*. woKing carefully, at what U already 

® comracts, wills, 

a^unfrbopfc entries and 50 on which furnish 

the eyidcn^ and fill somany scholarlyvdjumes 
T, notably Bentley’s owd A are familipr refer-' 
: ibnce terntory..' • 

For arching like a- full-scale treatment Of 
the Mfqr.s professional work (as disHnet fmm 
hIs art) one has tp go back to T,W. Baldwin’s 

ra® Ot^qnikation . and Penonwl of 'the 
^^espeareatiCo^g)^ niarrallous 

book crammed with Information, but which 
praxes some of its conclusions, particularly on 
i c.as^g. too far. Bentley therefore 

of modem research, but alfo, 
deliberately, mudi less. In fact, given the hdh- 
one occasionally won- 
de« whether there is really enough material to 

,;l ,• I.. , I ' • ' ‘ » 


justify a whole book. 

Certainly there are not - enough' separate 
pieces of evidence tor Bentley to avoid some- 
times using the same documents several times 

over inordertoillustratedifferenlpoints. Thus 

an entry in the diary of Thomas Crosfield, 

• whose college was visited by a troupe of play- 
ers, is quoted at one point to explain the differ- 
ence betyreen hired men and sharers. Later on 
under the section headed ‘‘Wardrobe keepers 
or tiremen" it comes up again so as to show that 
among these hired men were wardrobe keep- 
crs. Snll later, under a section in the chapter on 
managers, it reappears to Indicate that there 
were such people as leaiders, or managers 
among the sharers. The problem is that in such 
a minutely sectional treatment this splitting up 
of scant information is inevitable. The ^ect, 
on a continuous reading, is disconcertingly like 
going through an efficiently cross-indexed box 
offiling cards. , . 

- purposes that Is hardly.a prob- 

lein,( and yet the;flUng-cafd foetHod'ean be- 
^rome a littledpgged. For example, though you 
might expect (6 find somewhere a statement to 
me effect that sharers were responsible for 
recruiting and dismissing fellow, sharers in the ' 
9^ misbehaviour, Bentley, in - 

spite of the fact that not much fa known, about 

It, jias a separate sulweetfon on the ihattef. An 
order from^e Lord Chamberlain to' the King’s 
Men in 1^3 to recru/t more players i? ihterest- 
mg and. unexpected bMauae it authorizes'that 
company to head-hiint frOrij thebth^ London , 
companies. But the most |hdt can be made of 
the other twp instances of departure .and 

S h * protracted discussion 
must have gone on. 

me hod has rts rewards. Things emerge for the 
^t time - for example, what appearto have 
boy players -.and 
® «>ocumonted Such as 4 he , 
■danegeld paid to visiting Uindon players by 


too, that , when out at nisht with m. 
Embankment. Little Dofriti^atiS'**' 
were (he childof the Iwobya wSS 
about tc, take a Cruiksh^rSflS 
nearest bridge. But the paradox 
Dickens's point. Mr Dorrif. foraUhiiS 
belongs to what Meisel calls "ilw n,?? 
dass of the devouring parent"; as eSS 

Dickens, the child is obliged to bXt 

to he man - or in this story theS 


mother to the father - by the latter’sS 
selfishness and egotism It is th^ hS. 


heroic scif-secrificc which redeems S 
tion, the physical sustenance in Little 
case being delicately sublimated to that -Z 
he purity" and "filial reverence" o 2 ' 
admired in the Genoese painting, Aftaii 
Dorrit s death, as Meisel reminds « Ik 
Dorm continues to exercise her charili^l. 
Clennam - old enough io.be herfatir-i 
incarcerated in his turn: "drawing anamutfe 
around his neck, [she] laid his head npojk 
hosom. [and] nursed him as lovingly t 
GOD knows as innocently, as she badiiiS 
her father in that room when she had benk 
a baby". 

The motif of Roman Charity mLiiHtbn 
is not the whole story-strictly, no doubt, te 
Little Dorrit itself is the whole story -aJi 
Fuller explication would need to consjdes «3 
other factors as Dickens’s father’s inp» 
ment, his mother’s ‘‘being warm" for bithq 
sent back to (he blacking warehouse, loiJt 
on. But Meisel’s application ofit to the nofili 
an excellent example of how his wid^rao^ 
researches (which are even more extun - 
than I have been able to indicate here)i!hEb ' 
ate (he imaginative language of the petiodl) ' 
occasion he goes beyond it, though sooiedk ; 
lunges towards such modem and posImodiD ’ 
topics as the John Wayne film Sands I 
Jima or the non-representationai art of Rio 
chenberg are touched on almost too 
torily. Meisersachievemenl-anditisaisji 
one - is both to draw on and extend ibeiixw j 
ing richness of scholarly vrark on ninekmbt 
century narrative and pictorial style sosef 
provide a new understanding of .how -ii | 
certain time and in specific ways-theartsw [ 
truly sisterly. j 


mayors of quiet country towns. (Soiwl>* 
the money was cheerfully accepted aod'h 
show put on' just the same.) There 
emphases on already known facts, fottso 
pie, I had vaguely assumed that the 
were the principal actors of a company. 
fact that Shakespeare, n sharer, wasao*^ 
actor, was lost sight of in (hefactlballieMn 
major playwright. But one Williain Bub* 
was also a sharer without being a noiahksnv 
Clearly shnre-cnpital was sometimes nw^ 
the point. Tlie pleasing pictufe of ibe ^ 
abethnn theatre being, at least in 
under the control of the performersi 
modified. 

Or if that picture had la. any 
altered by what we know of the 
powers of theatre-owning financier 
iHeiislowe and Christopher Beefiton, tlten- 
the other side, it Is worth pausing o'** 
non-controlling management 
some companies appear to have ^ 
of their fellows. 'This important 
not been especially noticed,' 
was abused; but as Bentley ^ 

.largely because of the efficiency aodhoji^^ 
.one of its holders, John HeinhigW 9f I* 


Men, that that comp&ny (Sh^P®®^^ 
' mained so stable and suc^fei* . '•' ; 

A major Willie of 
IH Shakespeare’s TVirte is that 
, the unmentionedmembers of IH 6 pf^ 
the ruck of poorly paid hired 
but not profit-sharers) who ipade 

-1 do«»im reminds w” 


small number of names 
us„ and of the fact there 

I '■ never B"- 


provincial road companies that npyw ■ 
London. Above ail/be heVeji.aUo'^^ 
about the King’s Men» *he 
and woll-documented 


' • ' 'I ■■ " 


dicator fi 
then as,ii 


ii-aocumeniea. cuui|»fv? .j 
for the rest of this 
.itisnow. . 


'ijo'.mji; jjnc.i j.i 
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A well-swept chimney 


If 


Ro semary Dinnage 

MAXROSENDAUM and MELVIN MUROFF 
(F.dilors) 

Anna 0.: Fourteen contemporary 

reinterpretations 

187pp. Collier Macmillan. £20.50. 

002926940 7 


The Anna O. story has been called the first 
psychoanalytic case history. It unfolded itself 
between 1880 and 1882, and, at Freud’s urging, 
was written up by Josef Breuer in 1895 for 
Freud and Breuer’s Studies in Hysteria - 
Freud's first book. It has become celebrated 
partly becauseof the luxuriance of the hysteric- 
al symptoms in the case, partly because of the 
circumstances of Breuer's precipitate ending of 
It and partly because “Anna O . " has since been 
identified and followed up as Bertha 
Pappenheim, a pioneer feminist and social 
worker. 

Anna O. was twenty-one when she fell ill, a 
sensitive, clever and strong-willed girl. She 
had, as so often seems to have happened in 
hysteria cases, been nursing her sick father, to 
whom she was devoted. The symptoms that 
gradually took over were a cough, an inability 
10 see and hear fully, paralyses and contract- 
ures in the arms and legs, inability to drink, 
unwillingness to talk German (she spoke in En- 
gilsh, French and Italian instead) and finally a 
split-personality condition in which for part of 
each day she was in what Breuer calls her con- 
dition seconde. In her basic state she was sad 
and anxious but rational; in the condition 
seconde she was aggressive, saw hallucinations 
and complained of being driven crazy. She said 
that she had two egos, a real and an evil one. 
Aher some months her father died, and all 
these symptoms worsened, 

Breuer visited her once or twice daily, and 
fed herhy hand. During her "absent" states she 
would experience terrifying hallucinations; in 
the evenings, when she was in a hypnotic state, 
hewould come and "take them away" by get- 
ting her to relate them - leaving her calmed, 
until the next bunch of hallucinations were 
ready to be taken. This was what she referred 
to as the "talking-cure", or ‘'chimney-sweep- 
ing". When Breuer had been away on holiday 
for some weeks he could only calm her by 
listening to all the hallucinations that had 
accumulated during his absence. 

The most extraordinary development of her 
Ulnea took place during the second year, in the 
winter of 1881-2. Every day, during the condi- 
tion seconde, she relived th<e same day from the 
previous Miriter. Breuer’s notes, and the 
ntolher's diary, confirmed that sha was system- 
atically back in the previous year during those 
Iwurs. The talking-ciire became more long- 
drawn-out each day than ever, as last year’s 
fantasms had to 'be exorcized as wall as (he 
current year’s. Bit by bit, however, she did talk 
a^y the paralyses and anaesthesias and dis- 
turbances of speech and hearing; by retracing 
their caufes- in exact reverse chronological 
®*'dcr. Tltc labour involved for Breuer can be 
^Ihcred from the fact that for .her hysterical 
hearing loss aldhe shq recdiinted''303 separate 
caiJMl Scenes; And aiiy attempt to shorten the 
P*^cfiure made the patient very apgry/- 

The end of Anna b.'s treatment with Breuer 
eWell kiiowni; Breuer having bade httr'farewelj 
^ he was summoned urgently to her 

boufe again . She was in pain ; she Was, she said, 
^ labpur^ and the child was Dr Breuer's. He. 
hypnotlredlb^ out of it, hnd left-for good. 
.. Treating case is iiriposSjble, he is;re- 

^r^cd ;- ^ surprisingly ^ to haVe;said. Hfa 
la Hysfitia thills: ^it took 
^iderable timc'-before Wr psychfo equllib- 
, gwas festQred. She h 6 s sinCe then ehjoyed. 

• Pttfccthetitfe".;'. 1 


Mental manifestations 


B®rtha Pappeiitieint » 4 ' 8 he did 
'a ,:|ewfahV 6 irphaha 

: conimiKidh of Inq^ify intbihe 

tiw, founded .the League w Jew- 

pPi^‘ 

i!?wKS aflrf 'tfahilatl^^ we 

Vlfar'she worked stbl^)iyi''aiiddied 


War. After the war the West German govern- 
ment issued a Bertha Pappenheim stamp, hon- 
ouring her as a pioneer social worker. 

The case raises no end of questions. How 
could someone sufferingsuch severe hysterical 
symptoms for so long turn to such a successful 
and productive life? We know of all too many 
cases - Freud's Emmy von N., for instance, 
and Alice James, sister of Henry and William - 
who remained crippled and helpless. No doubt 
it was finding constructive employment that 
worked the miracle, but how did she get herself 
off the sofa and into work? The most interest- 
ing part of the story, the bridge between the 
sick woman and the working one, is the part we 
know least of. Was Breuer’s devoted daily 
visiting the right way to treat her (apart from 
the fact that, as he said, it became impossible 
for him)? When she hallucinated being preg- 
nant by him - a hopeful and grateful symbol 
after the horrors that she usually produced - 
could he have made something of the symbol, 
rather than just hypnotizing her out of it? Were 
there further calls for help, which he ignored? - 
for clearly the innumerable fantasies that had 
to be chimney-swept away were designed to 
keep him al her side for as long as possible. 
Even if he had not been a pre-Freudian and 
had grasped the idea of the patient’s "transfer- 
ence" (and it cannot have been unknown to 
doctors at the time that their patients became 
attached to them) is there any way he could 
have handled Anna O.'s transference when she 
was for much of (he time in a hallucinated or a 
hypnoid state? Is it possible that her later suc- 
cessful life owed something to having received 
devoted care from Breuer - or did she look 
back on her treatment with horror? 

As representative of the first psychoanalytic 
case, Anna O. is not really a good candidate. 
The symptoms were more bizarre than in any 
other of Freud's or Breuer’s cases. The 
talking-cure was not much like free associa- 
tion, consisting as it did of the patient recount- 
ing hallucinations under hypnosis. A more 
suitable first psychoanalytic case might be that 
of Miss Elisabeth von ,R.. which had good 
Freudian motives underling it f{piilty,ldVe for 
a brother-in-law), ha^ a successful outcome 
and was treated by a kind of free association 
(since the patient reported ‘‘triumphantly" that 
she could not be hypnotiz<ed, Freud told her 
she would see the answer to his question the 
moment he placed his hand on her brow; it was 
most successful). 

Max Rosenbaum and Melvin Muroffs book 
Is a collection of essays by American 
psychoanalysts, with a linking theme of “How 
would we treat Anna O. today?" Alas, they are 
verbose and forgettable. None ponders the im- 
plications of the fact that Anna O. was able to 
recall In precise sequence each day of the pre- 
vious year, and repeat in reverse chronological 
order each of her traumas. None discusses the 
question of hysteria and its virtual disappea^ 
ance from the repertoire of symptoms now, 
which remains such a mystery. And the Idea of 
Anna. 0., with her florid pn-de-siicle symp- 
tomatology, on the couch of the American 
shrink in Chicago, Boston, or New York is a 
. little bizarre. Psychoanalysts have got u$ed to 
very docile and well-fonctionlng patients, and. 
It is. hard to see.-how these authors wuld 
actually dqal with a. paralysed, hallucinating, 
half blind arid deaf girl . The most straightfor- 
ward piece is by a feminist author who says that 
today Anna 0.; Wquidn’t havq.^needed treat- 
menti.she vrould have been fiilfilled and happy. 
Perhaps: or perhai» she would have found one 
of the modern routes to unhappiness, express^ 
ipd in modern symptomatology. What y/t really 
'need fa (he ^inet of (he transition from gross 
psychopathology to an hohpdrnbfe and fruitful 
. . life.'; ■■ . \ i; 

T/ibriwM'j psychology: Bight, Edsdys edited by 
Raymond b. Oozzi (187pp. Uniyertity Press 
of America. $21.50) cqntains essaysr which 
wetPibHgihally .'presented at a tJonfcrehco, 
- Psj^biWgy. Viffd liie .Liiietgrf Arilsi: A dade 
' sillily of David fienry 77iqrhi«. held.at tlip 

■ Stafe'Onlvdiisily pf>(pw.York irr l978^Am6tig 

■the papfere included here are Qoza’s 

vie|w bfllipreau'^'Richard Lebealix’s analysis 

■ !of ipj- 6 rWaIden';ind: posiiWalden 
a'ccortliihg < tp Eiiksbnian 'pniiciples, ' aiid 
:.“Sibr«u ahd Eros" by Walfer Harding which 
'diSciisses Thoreau’s possible latent homosex- 


Brian Inglis 

STAN GOOCH 

Creatures from Inner Space 
2S8pp. Rider. £8.95. 

091553709 

For the past half-century mainstream para- 
psychologists have been trying to win the confi- 
dence of orthodox but sceptical scientists with 
the help of science's own methods: controlled 
laboratory trials, statistical validntion of results 
and so on. The outcome has been disillusion- 
ing: the findings, positive though they have 
often been, have been either ignored or re- 
jected on the score of some flaw in the pro- 
tocol. leaving a loophole for deception on the 
part of the subjects tested or the investigators 
or both. 

There have always been critics of this 
approach, and Stan Gooch is one of them. He 
evidently shares the view of Sir Oliver Lodge in 
1933 - ironically, the year before the publica- 
tion of J. B. Rhine's Exira-Sensory Perception, 
which initiated the laboratory era. Lodge 
warned that “nothing is likely to carry real 
conviction except the cumulative effect of first- 
hand experiences, of various kinds, under n 
great variety of circumstances". Creatures 
from Inner Space takes an up-to-date look at 
certain first-hand experiences, some of which 
conventional parapsychology has tended to shy 
away from, but which periodically surface - 
spontaneous combustion, for one, which, as 
Gooch points out, is exceptionally well- 
attested, because human bodies cannot burn 
"naturally" in the way that they burn spon- 
taneously, so what remains is mute testimony 
to the existence of forces which science is un- 
able to account for. 

Less idiosyncratic than Gooch's earlier 
work. The Paranormal, Creatures from inner 
Space is also more ambitious. A practising 


psychologist who happens also to be a medium , 
Gooch makes u serious attempt to relate a 
range of psychic phenomena to a parallel and. 
he believes, interlocking range of what are 
ordinarily regarded as (and not infrequently 
treated as) psychoses, such as autism and mul- 
tiple personality. His assumption is that spirits, 
apparitions, discarnate entities and such arc 
the products of our imaginations- by which he 
does not mean that they are imaginary, in the 
stock sense. To the person who experiences it. 
a hallucination is every bit as real as the real 
thing. 

It would have been better to start with some- 
thing more familiar to readers than incubi and 
succubi, such as poltergeists- and incidentally, 
in his brief account of these , Gooch* should not 
have omitted the report of the investigation of 
the Rosenheim poltergeist in the late 1960s, 
the most rigorously investigated case of all, 
which ended with the sceptical investigators 
ruefully admitting not merely that no human 
hand was responsible for what was happening, 
but that no human hand could have been re- 
sponsible. 

There are a number of such flaws, some 
serious. Given his theme, Gooch should have 
included the evidence for materializations by 
physical mediums, as it links up with his no- 
tions about the imagination's creative powers. 
Some are minor - for example, it is disconcert- 
ing to find, ten pages after he has been dealing 
with A. R. G. Owen's work on poltergeists, a 
reference to "the wife of a Professor Owen" 
which does not identify her as Mrs A. R. G. 
And surely it is odd for a psychologist to argue 
that the physical brain "in some sense produces 
the mind and consciousness" on the ground 
that amnesia can sometimes be cured by a 
chemical? But it is a thoughtful, and stimulat- 
ing contribution: a reminder, too. to psychical 
researchers that it is time they paid more heed 
to Lodge's warning. 
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August Books 

■ ^ Noiv-Fiction 

TWOGENEEATIONS 
Edmund & Peter Hillary 

Three decades of high-altitude climbing and enormous chan^ in Nepal are . 
described in this frank and engaging book, written with good hunnour and totkt 
honesty by a fate and son who do not always see pye to eye, but share a pst for 
adventure whi<^ they communicate imstintmgly, £10.^ Illustrated 

Fiction 

THE ANGEL OF ZiN 
Clifford Irving 

A d^g find originid hovel about the Nazi extermination of the Jews. ‘Absolutely 
compel^ . . . a totally engrossing thriller.’ Thomas Keneally £8:95 

GENTLEMEN OF ADVENTURE 
BmestKGann 

A groat action packed story of the early days of flying from the author of FaU is 
the Hunter end The High and Mighty. £8.96 

TOOTS IN SOLITUDE 
Johnibant 

'I road the book flat out and there wi^ several time's when it roade me laiigb oiit 
loud. Anunfdigetlfaibleridvel.’ > TbthSnarpe £8,95 

ONE MORE SUNDAY 

John D MacDonald 

Front the author of the popular TVavis McGee novels, a powerful story based on 
the phenomenon of bigbusiriess religion in the course or which all ten command- 
ments are Iwken. £8.95 

THE TIGER IN THE TIGER PIT 
Janette T Hospital , 

A literary temrde force, this is an impressive st^ of an estrhn^ family drawn- 
together for the tet ttme in years, on the berasion of the paronta fiftieth wedding - 
anniveroa^r ■ ' • ' - £8,95 

A very PRIVATE ENT^ 

Elizabeth Ironside 

A f iret novel tb entiiral anroiie who has enjoyed jSveM Anthptw or Helen 
Maclnhes thecalm of the dijblomatlc coiuinunityfn New Delhi is suddenly ‘ 
shattered when Hugo Frerioh, Head of Chancefry, is foiuid murdered. £8.96 

Judith Glover ., 

^tagaufotiheHchlyevdoattiyebacki^^ ofle^V^andthesuiroundlugSussex- 
{fountrys{deinthed870's,a(tolouifulhi8tbricalrdmqnpBfiomtheauterol?Vie'- 

. :£8i.96 
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W. BLAKETVRRELL 

Amazons: A Study in Athenian mythmaking 
166pp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press. S14.S0. 

0801831180 

“'Amazon; One of a fabulous race of female 
warriors” {Concise 0.xford), While some con- 
temporary feminists tracking down the iosi 
women of her-story would like to take “fabu- 
lous" in the sense of '’excellent" and embrace 
the Amazons as sisters from a historical mat- 
riarchy^W. Blake Tyrrell is surely well-advised 
to concentrate on “fabulous" as^unhistorical". 
He is by no means the first in recent years to 
avoid questions of whether the Amazons had 
any referent in reality and instead to regard the 
myths as “a historical product of Greek 
thought.. .fabricated from cultural data”. Far 
from being a feminist utopia, at their origins at 
least they were a creation of Greek patriarchal 
values. Tyrrell therefore examines (he self-im- 
age of the classical Greek po/», with particular 


reference to ideas about sexuality, war and 
rites de passage, in order to isolate the raw 
material out of which Amazon myths were 
manufactured. 

Tyrrell's methodology could be loosely de- 
scribed as “structuralist". The Amazon myths 
form a particularly interesting and demanding 
object for structuralist analysis, since some 
changes and details can be accurately dated 
and related to political uses of the myths by 
historical individuals and interest groups, llie 
main intellectual debt acknowledged is to 
J.-P. Vernant's work, especially to the formula 
"Marriage is for the girl what war is for the 
boy": the Amazons’ renunciation of marriage 
is structurally equivalent to their position as 
warriors. 

Although Tyrrell explicitly sets himself in 
the Vemant tradition, it would be misleading 
to suggest that we have here a new analysis in 
the mould of the Paris school of structuralist 
classicists. In practice, the approach used owes 
more to Qiarles Segal. Tyrrell sees the “pur- 
pose" or “fonction" of myth as mediating con- 
flicts and reducing anxiety: a key assumption is 
the “polar outlook of the Greeks”. It must also 
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GEORGES. WALSH 

The Varieties of Enchanlment: Early Greek 
viewsof the nature and function of poetry 
170pp. Chapel Hill: University oFNorth Caro- 
lina Press (distributed in the UK by Interna- 
tional Book Distributors). £17.10. 

0807815764 

Take the following propositions about song, or 
let us call it poetry. Poetry gives pain as well as 
pleasure. Painful things happen that there may 
be poetry in future: everyone loves the newest 
poem: Poets not responsible for suffering: 
tbeir^ instnipwTTta .hire 
bat they afe spared when those' 
they entertain get killed. People enjoy poetry 
actively, as they enjoy drink, sex, food and 
lamentation. Poetry offers knowledge, which 
Intermittently seems the most needed thing,. 
-Divine purveyors of poetry know things; es- 
:pectglly past human pain. 

The Odyssey, most poem-conscious of epics, 
Into.iWesterp consciousness thete 
i^thoiights dh poetry and its relation to suffering. 

; ®wge B i Walsh's book looks at the dark side 
of one of them: not acUveenjoyihent but passive 
I'-enchantment; -Hearing a song, .you. ate en- ' 
...^^ntedj intb (Walsh avers) unconsciousness, 
Hfed 'of death./.; : 

•i^jssioify, briefly, isthis! Any contradictions 

• Ijin fee pdvMcy’s impgc of poetry are resolved 
.•:;because it -pftefe tvyb' kinds pr relation- to 

- ^etry, not one: .the enchanted and the dis- 
• , enchanted. Ihese depend, on the alternative 

■ psychology of different kinds of llstenef dr' 
Vader".; ^ftychology" niMns, in practice; 
temporary emdtidrial condition; sodo-econr 

bnife background, and i or personal history.) 
■Hesjod pnd Hndar continue this "(radjiion" - 

liwo accouhts'of poetry, two kinds of ’ 

■' moralized; poem and audience 

cah.fiow rcortupt" each other. Then Aeschylus ' 

. . I i**presentihis as.a thing bfg^aranteed - ^ 

; ;;validi^’;., , Unrig Wotda maglcalTy, hoineoputh-’ ' 
' •i*‘*Hy|;>e.contQuhdsiiind^^ thq.fela- 

.:tiQnship, of pdei^.fe world,. :gnripides and‘ 

: . Aristophanes pick up tHepiepes^ bqt different 
• pieces. Gorglas flite'thraujgh fee story here like 
■ I 'an , authoritarian sofcerer premul^ting= the' • 
Qorgianiq principle -of language (that'’wo«Is‘, 

' are /‘things of the, mind”) , and Gorginnic 
: -;RsychplQ^< .whose “gap" copsiib in Us lhabib 
; .Uy to find '^anything in ihb.phendmeiiai wdrid ' 

; feat possesses fee InunedlScy. of speech"; Poet- . 
f jy.finishes the fifth century ac divided iii pvd, ? 

■ Ufa now either very remote enchantment dr a • 
i: neutrol, sign-maigng ihsirument: never both at- 

■■roneb. ■ . , •, 

v\;Readefe, responses; lnteipreta.Uons:;the aiir 
;-.'febr has done his homework in' sophisticated 
^ critfefath and feflects It in easy, though owlish, 
i prbse; t learnt, many agreeable things from his 

• /bbokr abb,iit the hieroglyphic role of metaphor. 
;in A^hylus and the over-determined nature 
-pf fee language his characters u|te (asiyel{ gsoF 


their acts). About how the divine complexities 
of an Aeschylean universe generate linguistic 
dangers. About the relation of some Euripi- 
dean chorus-figures to poetry: a “yearning for 
the absent". There is an enjoyable discussion 
of Euripides’ Antiope fragments and an excel- 
lent use of Frogs to highlight differences be- 
tween Aeschylus and Euripides in their rela- 
tion to language. 

But, like other enchantments, Walsh's story 
has its snares. It fails either to signal, or to 
make full use of, its own Gorgianic role. Odys- 
reus supposedly "twists" traditional language 
in which the simple Phaeacians’ assumptions 
about poetry are encoded, by calling a song 
/too much according to order". But the lexicon 
: indicates (so do the passages it quotes if one 
looks them up) that lian suggests “too much" 
only when used with a verb. Used with an 
adverb or, as here, adverbial phrase, it conveys 
simply “very" (/rm //«/», “only too...’’). Bang 
goes half/iValsh’s argument that Odysseus, the 
fesencha'nted reader, has. a special attitude to 
poetry . The other half depends on.the observa- 
tion feat Odysseus cries when he hears poems 
about hitqs'elfi But he also hries when he sees 
his own dog* die: does this riieari he has. an 
idiosyncratic relation to dogs in general? 
Furfeerniore, for a bbok that keeps invoking 
(he reader’s psychology (inaptly so called) Its 
statements are queerly ambiguous about the 
psyches to which they refer. “Of course, the 
god who provides Phemlus with his songs is fee 
oral poet*s own practised fluency.ln the tradi- 
tional medium": to whose psyche does that “of 
,cpube" belong? 1 turn to the note: it tells trie, 
“The medium for the Homeric poet is specifi- 
cally the dactylic language Vvlth its fermulae or 
fojmular patterns.” Well, yes. But this haidly 
supports the assertion, “The god who . . . is". 
Who. Is supposed to believe that? Phemius? 
Odysseus, his reader?, Walsh? Myself, his 
reader? Books about Greek things can have an 
arcane I^ndiari glamour: they appear (as 
walfe's conreriliorial subtiUie promises) to tell . 
yp.^.'tfwslafe. preAk-trfehr.But'fee.mera exis.V>'. 
ence, of notes does hot guarantee the validity bf 
its. puthoT’s Msertions. Here,, despite some 
valuable bibliographical rtuggdte,: they .mainly 
, add.tp fee enchanting appearance of proof.' 

1 Somewhere In this' book Is a sparkling, 
stimulating essay, dying to escape and sing out 
new things about poetry, it loves. But its own 
enchanfeieht ’dpes'not quite work. One could 
have yielded: more to U had .Waish cut the 
solemnity, raorgianic” Is all.rlghi once. But 
feat vrould-be seductive “-nlc", trotting after 
fee-definite article all the time, disenchants a 
I’ehder, andj^tefelndsdne bbiv-rion-definitlye all 
-.mis IS. It Is actually not at aU certain that 6of- 
gias propounded the Principle, or the Psychoi- 
ogy, that Walsh attributes to him. None the 
Walsh has many neyr and vivid reading to 
’5.***®. present wprk faUs (as its double 
•title indicates) between two appearances - 
writing as truth-telling, writing as play- 1 hope 
to hIs next he will opt for the second; like 
Goygias. , 



be said that his acquaintance with tlic Paris 
school is not as complete ns it should be, since 
many of his most interesting points have 
already been made by other scholars associ- 
ated with Vernant. Nicole Loraux has discus- 
sed Greek attitudes to women, as outsiders 
excluded from certain spheres of social life yet 
also essential to the reproduction of that same 
social group which rejects them; she hns also 
written about autochthony and funeral ora- 
tions, areas which play an important part in 
Tyrrell’s argument. Pauline Schmitt's work on 
the girdle as signifler in female dress similarly 
pre-empts his comments on Heracles' quest for 
the girdle of the Amazon Hippolyte. The 
works of both these authors are, surprisingly, 
omitted from the bibliography. 

The book has many unfortunate errors 
which should have been removed at the proof 
stage; spelling of deities (Aprhodite) and mod- 
ern authorities (H.H.Schuilard). inconsistent 
citation and incomplete references (as Ver- 
nant's essay “Hestia-Hermbs" is a fundamental 
text here, it seems perverse not to give its 
location). The “cooling" plant used by women 
at the festival of the Thesmophoria {vitex agnns 
CQstiis) becomes the "angus"\ perhaps kept in 
the sporran of lascivious Scots? This simple 
typographical error occurs with a more serious 
fault of interpretation. Medical and ritual uses 
of the ^niks were not restricted to cooling 
sexual desire, as it was also thought to stimu- 
late menstruation and breast milk. By suppres- 
sing one of its aspects Tyrrell reduces its com- 
plexity to create an artificial “polarity". He 
links the Thesmophoria to “darkness" and 
“gloom”, in contrast to “masculine festivals” 
set in well-lit houses or outdoors: women, 
darkness and enclosure opposed to men, light 
and openness. The Thesmophoria and the 
chaste agnus, like the Amazons, exclude men 
and resist the male. Yet the Athenian Thes- 
mophoria in fact involved camping on a hillside 

Myth-mash 

A. W. Price 

JULIUS A. ELIAS 
Plato’s Defence of Poetry . 

261pp. Macmillan, in association with St 
Antony’s College, Oxford. £20. 

03333606S0 

Roy Hatrod had a nice phrase, “the good man- 
ners of an Institution". One could apply it to 
welcome the fact that bad books get published 
as well as good: disappointed authors can then 
blame their stars, and not themselves. Yet 
Macmillan’s, in association with St Antony's 
College, Oxford, have really gone too far; for 
this is much the worst book on Plato that 1 have 
read. 

Plato is famous for identifying “an old quar- 
rel between philosophy and poetry". The phi- 
losopher (who is on the side of fee moralist) 
and the aesthete judge art by conflicting 
criteria, the one demanding that it represent 
what is good,' the other feat it give pleasure. 
Plato has the thought that to enjoy a villain Is to 
enjoy villainy; we may ascribe to him a some- 
what naive awareness of the ambivalence 
typical Qf:'art, Hence Julius A. Elias’s title is 
■, ineanttDsqferireius-. He'.findsinPlato.twolines •• 
of. /defence, ‘ strong and weak. • the weak 
defence ik that poetry can make philosophy 
palatable to; feeble storriachs. More original 
and arresting is^a strong defence that poetry 
supplies postulates which philosophy cannot 
prove,: that :myth is. -the starting-point ' of 
dialectic. If. Elias, could, give. Substance and 
support to this claim, Platonic studies would, 
never fee the same again. 

fe: fact, he ;empties .the; strong defence of 
content by a bizarre use of;the term “myth"., 
Initially his pq|icy:..is sifeply obe of opeh arms: . 
“My approach is safer : when in doiibt. treat 
thp passage as mythical." But his last chapter at 
last offers a definition: Plato's piyths are “those 
pa^es in which he writes mpral fables in 
elliptical language to . reinforce, some point 
ofeerwlse made more formally, pr in whteh he 
embodies fundamental presuppositions which 
cannot be asserted as true because they are the 
Indemonstrable a»onis. of his system", the 
second clause is ambigupus betmen a practice 


Jays -so much for 

sure - mid a recent study by Mareel 

.suggests that this women's festival 0 ?,* 
forces the male image of woman as clilS 
and mother, faithful but fertile 
Tyrrell's form of structuralism, tepla-rt 
polarities, codes and inversion, Is nolaT 
eiciitly refined to cope with the subtlefe2 
Amazon myths. He tries to translate HieZ 
zons into modern terms as women conlZ 
their own reproductive powera - a wom» 
right to choose - rather than remaininiJ 
the power of father or husband. NeverS 
just as the Greek patriarchy needs to 
some women in order to reproduce Itsdio 
the Amazons must, in the absence of aSw 
womb-leasing, find some men. Oftheantwi 
sources, Diodorus presents a neal rev® 
model in which Amazons have men ' iusiKb 
our married women", who spin and lookalm 
the children. Strabo, however, suggfisu iiy 
they meet a neighbouring tribe annually 
random copulation, keeping all rtsuliaf 
female babies. Tyrrell’s comment on Strabok 
“There is nothing to this but reversals’, Ba 
there is surely far more. There are indeed^ 
versals of the Greek norm of civitiKdbr 
haviour; Amazons have sex outside, p» 
miscuously, while Greeks marry and havtifi 
indoors. There is also an opposition to ik 
Diodorus model; the other sex can be kepi m 
distance, or shut away within society, Tbeni 
an allusion to the equation of women, 
and barbarians; like the beasts, tliese Amnce 
have a fixed mating season. There are aia 
into which role-reversal never extends; fora 
ample , the Amazons never work in the "mak' 
sphere of agriculture. Finally, there isablmcl 
mere repetition of the Greek nonn; ha^ 
made the Amazons pregnant, their mate odb 
hours peremptorily “send them away”. 
reversal has limits: even Amazons an sow 
times given orders by men. 


of presenting axioms in fee context 
and a startling identification of myths willia- 
ioms. No reader will beljeve that Elias wa 
the second without further quotations: 
axioms, postulates, and definitions of Eudii 
may be thought of as mythical becausem. 
proof of them is available", and “Thetheoijd f 
recollection is perhaps not a myth in the j], 
of being a separate axiom or hypoHieshd^: 
Plato’s system." Even Plato's remarks la® ( 
Republic on the side of feminism are 
“aiUi-myth”; while modern “myths" low 
both "the myth of progress" and the 
that opposes it, both claims to a moniydyd 
the truth and “fee rival fiillibilist mylh- c^ 
soqucntly, Ellas’s rehabilitation of 
out just to be his book on Plato; and iheslw 
defence reduces to the tautology thsi 
arc axioms, and theorems 
However, Elias’s book has one rwfw 
vice: it is so written that poone but^renjw 
will ever get to the end. He seems w 
.troublq.with his English, which 
petual obstacle-course. Sometimes 
to obscure the sense,, as '"'***’ | / 

f wh? 

told. “It is most improbable that any 

^ . -J I SIbMR 
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chaneeid his mind for tiie wo^ on a t 
issues, forexampleqn the question oft / Ry. 
of written language"; mor? 9^?.^ 
just Uresomely unidiomplic, as p 

told. “It is most improbable that 
poets or their wofes critiri^d l;!- 

intentiqri or effect of fee works f ; 

the ears and eyes , of fee. nioderp i9^ . . y 
arts." Such defects are, riot |riS9^^, ;V ; 

they are niot woitii overcoming her^ v jj • 

Or is that unjust to ^ 
retrospect, .becomes compMl»reiy /k . 

Perhaps my own favourite 
the Symposlurny “1 think v ; « jjit 

the insistence on /early ijUfeSsf 

beauties of the body’ asfewng E; :* 

.with what has been said 

.played by empirical ob^’eiyatipn^toj^^ 

tion'and development pf 
muddle, and pretension & 

arc better epitomlred fe 1 1 

nouncement: “If has 
the^vhole ftatbn|c.fee^9^*f® 
and I have no serious quarfel ^ Su 
sion, though the rpasoniagfey w 
times reached seerns fe; 
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An Inlernatlonal History of fee Vietnam War: 
Volume 1, Revolution versus containment, 
1955-61 

301 pp. Macmillan. £25. 
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In the United Slates in particular, the history of 
the Vietnam war has continued to be sur- 
rounded by controversy and no little bitter- 
ness. Since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
especially, fee thesis (advanced by writers like 
Colonel Harry Summers) that the war could 
and should have been won outright has 
appeared to command a wider appeal than 
might have been envisaged in 1973; in his 
America in Vielnam, Guenter Lewy, for exam- 
ple, has argued that {inter alia) “the bombing 
of North Vietnam conformed to international 
law, and the application of American air power 
was probably the most restrained in modern 
warfare"; meanwhile, those whose criticisms 
and condemnations are of a different order 
from Lewy's own conclusion that “the original 
decision to intervene in South Vietnam prob- 
ably was based on a misreading of fee national 
interest" perceive disturbing connections be- 
tween the “conservative backlash" over the 
recent past in South-east Asia and Washing- 
ton's current predilections where Central 
America is conrerned. 

Ralph Smith's entry into this turbulent arena 
(and subsequent volumes will take him to the 
very centre of it, historically speaking) is 
greatly to be wetcomed. His tone is measured. 
He has profited from a knowledge of post- 1973 
developments and revelations without losing 
sight of the confusion and uncertainties that 
obtained during the period of which he is writ- 
ing. His basic premise, that the coming and 
course of the war can properly be understood 
only in the context of a complex network of 
international relations going far wider than 
those between Washington and Hanoi - or 
Washington and anywhere else - supplied a 
much-needed corrective to that insularity and 
self-absorption which is the hallmark of so 
much American writing on “diplomatic his- 
tory", as well as a major ingredient in Amer- 
ican approaches to the actual conduct of 
foreign relations, ' 

To say this is not to suggest, of course, feat 
the book under review is a "definitive’* study. 
Quite apart from the fact that the term would 
probably be inappropriate for ariy historical 
analysis, the author himself is well aware that 
in this particular case neither the materials nor 
the perspective yet exist to enable fech a claim 
to be made.'Nor does the absence of polemic 
from the work mean that it is anodyne. Indeed, 
^e of its central arguments are clearly con- 
troversial. jEfer example, even if Hanoi's own 
revelations since 1975 have made it difficult to 
minimize fee role played by North Vietnam in 
the creation and policies of the National Lib- 
eration Front of South Vietnam (and Smith 
sees H , as having been crucial),' by no means 
every historian of the period' would choose to 
emphasize that “feere was every reason for the 
Sovernment in Saigon and its American allies 
to see in fee decisions of tiie'Cbirimpnist side in 
1559 a serious threiat tp.their own position arid 
jo the Geneva settlement as they understood 
« ior to conclude, /out cOM,r/:“TheVe was -a 
war in Vietnam feecaure that was where the 
wallenge arosBi at a moment when 'Kbhriedy 
ignore/fee challen^^ 
apferoacHing tliese and ferraunding 
[^es, M course, fee question of the nature of 
Ihfeava^abte hfatl^icai sources arises at the 
in this (torinectlori, Smith' rightly 
foggeSts that the Peniagdn Papers, lor all their 
“hportance, suffer from the liniitatjon already' 
; Jlfl’IffehCdr feat is; fixfiri theircpnfentraitidnQ'n 
. 'vilate'fal rciations' between the^Uriited Statu 
One could-add, also.that'everi 
• • pariicoiar field:d£ Americanlforelgn'' 

sance; the’early 1950s, the existence of | 
of Iriform^^^ Act, Hpweverlmr'' 

h.iriay bb;fro.m,thp boiiit.of riew.ofeiyil 
TO,'mieans,gri^ that the^r^ 
dJthe' Republic can,b^ 

? preiportiori; for what fe,e 
■ ‘/iv Pfevidedby the>a 

few-to'h’en sberitaculajri ifetri? 


be representative of the wider situation as it 
existed at the time under study. Oral history, 
too, despite its considerable attractions for 
those who have the opportunity to question the 
likes of Dean Rusk and General Westmore- 
land, is attended by considerable dangers and 
limitations - as I have sought to demonstrate 
(see The Lfate/ier of January 11, 1979) in rela- 
tion to the BBC Radio series on Vietnam, 
“Many Reasons Why”, and to the book which 
was based on it. 

For his part, Smith has made considerable 
use of broadcast and printed material which 
emanated from Communist states during the 
1950s and 60s. These sources, too, obviously 
need to be handled gingerly, and he has done 
so, fee work as a whole being impressive for 
the care which is displayed in the weighing of 
evidence and the shaping, accordingly, of con- 
clusions of a more or a less tentative or qual- 
ified nature. 

Partly on the basis of these Communist 
broadcasts and publications, Smith devotes a 
considerable proportion of the book to ex- 
amining both domestic and international de- 
velopments among (he states in question after 
the 1954 Geneva conference on Indochina, re- 

Ar, 


the concept of containment, these are topics 
which have already received a great deal of 
attention, though many questions remain. ( For 
example, did an opportunity exist in 1956-57 tu 
effect an improvement in relations between 
Washington and the Chinese Communists, as 
some American historians believe had been 
the case also in 1944-45?) Smith himself does 
not seek to cover this ground extensively, 
which is understandable, though in overall 
terms it could be argued that he has placed too 
little emphasis on developments a few years 
before the beginning of his chosen period, 
when Acheson in 1949-50 failed in his attempt 
to restrict the United States's line of defence in 
the Far East to an off-shore one which would 
have excluded both Taiwan and Indochina, as 
well as the Korean peninsula. 

Although it also follows from Smith's prem- 
ise and perspective that the book devotes less 
attention than many others on the origins of 
fee war to political, economic and social condi- 
tions in South Vietnam, and to American deal- 
ings with Diem after the Geneva accords, these 
topics are not neglected. And for all that he 
stresses the central role of Hanoi in the crea- 
tion of the National Liberation Front, Smith 



Capialn Peter SMIsioit of the Aiistrallan Tramliig Team, logeihenidlh Captain Ngac, leader o^f South 
Vietnamese Moniagnard troops, questioning a Montagnard village chief: reproduced fram.The Team:-. 
Australian array advisers iri Vietnam \962r\912bylanMcNetll(534pp. University of Queensland Press, 
$A36.95.0 7022 J7S7S>. 


lating them to the worsening of the Cold War in 
1958, for example, and to "national liberation 
movements’* in the Third World generally, as 
'well as to the policies pursued by Hanoi. In 
particular, he demonstrates how increasing 
tension between the Soviet Union and China, 
followed by the emergence of ari open rift be- 
tween them in 1961, benefited those members 
of trie North Vietnamese leadership who 
wished drastically to iritensify the stnlggle to 
undermine the Diem rdgime in the South. ^ 
Neither Moscow nor Peking "could afford to 
be excluded from the neirt phare of fee Viet- 
namese' revolution", quite apart from ofeer 
^c6n«dera(ions which were leading both of 
them; to abandon a policy of restraint whefe 
Indochina as, a whole was concerned. At the 
same tinie > fierce arguments among the North 
Vietnamese themselves - over land reform and 
' local administration-, for example, and involv- 
ing, Smith believes,' the makings of a con- 
frontation between party and army - were 
accompanied by the growing Influence of thbse 
: like Le Duari who vrere insisting on the iridiviri- 
billty of the revolution among the jteople of 
■ ; Vibtnam. ' •- i • • 

' For Hanoi also, as indeed for Washington. 

: Moscow and Peking; the crisis that was gather 
ing pace in 1958-59 involved other parts of 
I what had been French Ihdocblkia. And it <ls 
•another of the meiita of the book feat it brings 
oiU clearly the importance in this period of 
developments that were taking place in Laos, 

: where, ^sSmlfe observes, the Americans, “by 
^ hoping to destroy fee; coalition of Souyaniia ; 
• Phoiirha and Souphanbuvong, played into the 

'hands of those Cfeinesp and North Vietnamese 

^ . 'leaden whose aim wis a new phase, of reyolii- , 

!' tiOri In Sduth-East Aiifi". As for the place 
V'y d^upied by plriaitsblf in American thinking. 


acknowledges that the extent of the challenge 
that the Front could pose to Diem and 
Washington alike was made possible only be- 
cause it was able "to mobilise substantial grass- 
roots support" 'which derived from the econ- 
omic and political grievances of people in the 
South. 

If it was there, in South Vietnam , that ^ to use 
a phrase of the author’s,* "the various strands of 
the global conflict came together" for those 
directing the policies of the United States, the 
setting was far from propitious from their point 
of view.' As had already been the case with 
Chiang Kai-shek in China, the cause of free- 
dom vroiild be pursued by championing those 
whose own position rested upon its negation. 
Moreover, and again as had been the case with 
Chiang’s'Kuoihintang rdgimei Washington’s 
priorities and perceptions of the available 
alternatives, when placed alon^ide those of 
fee Asiah protegd in question, ^nld ensure 
feat fee latter’s high degree of dependence on 
American aid would not be matched by a readi- 
ness to accede to American wishes over critical 
issues of domestic politics. Not least, that un- 
written rule of American Far Eastern policy 
that had been observed up until 1950 (even 
when' Chiang Kai-shek’s govenunedt had 
looked like collapsing before a pew Japanese 
offensive in 1944; even, by those Republicans 
who . had claihqured for more support to be 
given to Chiang during fee:civil war in China 
between .1^5 and 1949) was about to be 
broken for the second time: the riile of not 
becoming directly involved in a land war on the 
Asian mainland, " . 

; One awaits with some jippatience Dr Smith's 
Ibrihooining account, of the: international' 
dimensions of the.coriflictthateiisued,'and of 
the defeat it brought to the greatest vmiiltaiy 
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Victorian upper-class women had no need to 
fight for their sex's rights: their position was 
already secure, privileged and influential. 
Those of them who actively bothered to 
oppose the suffrage movement Held that if 
women attempted to take up a position along- 
side men they would lose their moral ascendan- 
cy and bring disruption to family life. Worst of 
all, the distinction between classes would dis- 
appear and the whole fabric of society would 
crumble. Many Victorians, particularly the 
women, undeniably felt these distinctions were 
God-ordained. To read the novels of Charlotte 
Yonge, for instance, is sometimes to wonder 
whether, for all the lofty principles so solemnly 
reiterated, it was not the preservation of the 
social status quo that ultimately mattered most 
to her, so marked was her lack of charity (and 
in this she was typical of her class and her age) 
towards those on a lower rung of the social 
ladder who might be suspected of wishing to 
inch themselves up. 

Martha Westwaler in The Wilson Sisters has 
taken the journal of Eliza Wilson Bagehot and 
used it to make a study of the attitudes, politic- 
al and social, of Eliza and her five sisters. In 
many ways their outlook was very sittillar to 
that of Charlotte Yonge. Like her they were 
talented, well-educated women with some in- 
tellectual attainments and high ideals, who de- 


tested and dismissed the new thinking on 
women, though one at least of them supported 
the women's colleges at Cambridge, whereas 
Charlotte Yonge never really reconciled her- 
self to the thought of gentlewomen being edu- 
cated outside the home because of the danger- 
ous mixing of social classes that would ensue. 
But Miss Yonge never married, had very little 
contact with intellectual equals and hardly 
moved outside the small Hampshire village 
where she was bom. The Wilson sisters on the 
other hand all married men of affairs (and were 
themselves the daughters of James Wilson, the 
political economist, founder of the Econotn- 
isr). They were well travelled and had the en- 
tree into intellectual and artistic circles. But 
like Miss Yonge they remained early Vic- 
torians all their lives, even in their style of 
dressing. 

Eliza married Walter Bagehot. It was not a 
happy marriage. He had remorseless energy; 
she was lethargic and gave herself up to Ill- 
health. She was also very conscious of not 
being clever enough for him and was sadly 
aware that his mother, whose sanity was preca- 
rious and to a certain extent dependent upon 
his loving care, had first place in his affections. 
The marriage was childless. Bagehot, dying in 
1877, survived his mother by only seven years, 
but Eliza lived on until 1921, and though she 
devoted herself to keeping her husband's name 
alive she chose to overlook the fact that in the 
year before his death he had taken up the cause 
of female suffrage. 

Sophie married William Halsey of the Indian 
Service, She “fell victim to a restlessness and 
irritability peculiar to the Anglo-Indian 
woman" . and soon found that William was not 
the burra sahib she had hoped; besides, he was 
hopeless with money, Sybil Colefax, their 
youngest child, recalled: “My father worked, 
my mother wept, and I played on the floor and 
knew nothing." It was Sybil who achieved the 
position her aunts and mother coveted - of a 
distinguished society hostess. 
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' 'nisifiDnic'al tljSt.Oueen Victoria, most successr ■ 
i) fpl of mneteenih-centuiy should 

• haye.ponttibtited to'the fall of two of Europe’s 
oldest monbrfchfes thfou^ jtefitransiriission of 
haemophilia to !so many of .her descendants, 

.. The Rysrian monarchy' Wotoid jirobab^^^ 

: comelto its endieyeh if the T^reyjlch had not 
...been-stricken;. but the- disease Undoubtedly^ 
played a large part Ift the collapse of ihe Spart- 
ishf, throne.. Ill this well-researched life of 
' /Qiieep Ena, Gcrart Noel brings out clearly tlie 
. > probleim and theuphaipjsiness that it caused to 
• . Ih® Spanish iHbyaVfeniiiy and especially to the 
. ..Qween,.,- V v,,, . 

“?eewscertajn tbat;Klng^ Xili was 

well aware of the risk tijat he Was taking when 
he ihanfdd ih 19.0^ Ena'of<Baftenberg,‘ Queen ' 
; ' Yiemria’s youngest granddrtughten 
. been' reJacied by his first choice foti'a brldfe; 
Princess Patricia of Connaughj. he feil lti loVe 
with Hiia's blonde beauty and ignbred’alj warn- 
. ings. It ^uld have beep be’iter for them both 
' had Ihey not married each other. The King wds 
, :bltterlygHeve;d when th«^ proved to 

• -be haemophiilotf- life .Was liatureliy , Volatile; 
Mth li(tle aeiise of Seif-'djsc|plihe oTof loyally; 
Bitd.hls Instability sbomaffeCted both his per- 
sonal dn'dh'fspQlitical life. For, the Queen it Wgs 
iyorso, or her four sons the eldest and the 
yovngdst bbtlfhad the'dl^ase: and hef second 
son. Don Jaimpywaa niade.dehf and-dumb by 
an attack' of ,mastpiditis: wheh he was aged 

' three. Ttie/King blanfiedihef/or it all; and s6, 
when the 'fanijly tragedies became known, did 
(he general piiblie,'She liad'nowhere ariy con* 
^filation. The Q|}een,I\{Iplhcr, a Habsburg 


birth, had disliked the marriage and continued 
to dominate what was the sliffest and most 
rigid Court in Europe,' in which Queen Ena 
was made to feel an.alieh. Spanish high society, 
apart from a few Anglophile families,' 'was 
equally unwelcoming. . . 

The marriage had started appallingly, with a 
bomb thrown at the royal carnage as it drovein 
procession from thecerpinony. The Queen and 
the King were unharmed; but many of their 
entourage were, killed, and her wedding-dress 
was spattered with blood. Her controlled reac- 
tion to the horror disappointed the Spanish 
public who expected a more emotional scene. 
Her rightly suspected dislike of bullfighting 
added to her i unpopularity. Meanwhile the 
King’s notorious infidelities were a constant 
huniiliation to her. Nevertheless, in time she 
^ won the respect of the SSpaniards, for her social 
work - in particular the organization qf an 
efficient nursing system - and for her political , 
views, which were known to be more enliglit- 
ened than those of the King. By 1931 she was 
more popular than {le.-But by .then it was too 
late, local, elections In April that year 
.ipadejt.clMri.tq the King’s surprise, tliat Spain 
no longer wanted, a monarchy. He andhlsfaml^' 

. ly had (o go.intp exile> ; ; 

Queen, Ena llved on for another thirty-seven 
years. Beforeithe'end of 1931 she and the King 
: separated,' though;they later met- from tlrpe to 
.timoi rather stifriy, on family occarions, pnd she 
^ms to have been' present at his deathbed in 
rWi.ShO lived for'a.while in London arid in 
. ^me before finally settling in Uusanne: Any 
.hope thatthe Spanish GiviT War w6uld restore 
the monarchy was soon dashed by Franco; and 
hpr .third Kiri,: Dot) Juan / who ■ became the 
accepted head, of th'd faihily , was far too liberal 
.to geton with the Dictator. Bur she lived bn to 
realize that- her grandson; Juan Carlos, waS 
.Offitined to restore the monarchy; and she her- 
self. two months before her death, was allowed 
to visit Spam fqf the christening of his son. Tlie 
enthusiasm with which she was welcomed must 
havecompensated formuch of herpast misery. 

competently and 


Emilie - Mrs Russell Barrington - w.ns ihc 
one who worked hardest to make her mark as n 
hostess, but with artistic talents and a handful 
of novels to her credit, she still met with little 
success. She formed an obsessive .attachment , 
first to Walts, then to Leighton, being neigh- 
bour to both in Holland Park. This drove Watts 
to Guildford, and Leighton to say, 'T .scarcely 
dare to go to bed." She was much given to 
philanthropy, though Octavia Hill found her 
meddlesome ways very trying. Her biographer 
likens her to Mrs Proudic. 

Zoe married an Anglican priest who moved 
(preceded by Zoe) from Ritualism to the 
Church of Rome; both were active essayists 
and contributed to literary journals of their 
time, Julia married William Rathbone Greg, a 
civil servant and man of letters, with whom she 
had been on intimate (though perhaps not 
physical) terms for many years while his first 
wife still lived. Alas, he died insane seven years 
later, leaving her with the only really satisfac- 
tory child that the sisten between them pro- ' 
duced ~ Walter, who became one of the most 
eminent bibliographers of his time. Matilda 
devoted herself to culture, society and philan- 
thropy, married in her fifties a Kentish country 
gentleman, and occupied her last years (she 
died in 1923) with trying to teach the amazed 
villagers to dance the cotillion. 

The sisters' link with the anti-suffrage move- 
ment is rather tenuous, though Sister West- 
water gives a chapter to "Tea and Antisuffrage 
Sympathy". They come over as non-political 
beings, contenting themselves with philan- 
thropy and leaving political sentiments to men. 
But from meagre materials (Eliza’s journal is 
apparently stupefyingly dull) she has contrived 
a fascinating picture of Victorian upper-class 
life, and her knowledge of and feeling for the 
period are impressive. 

Virginia Surtees's account of Louisa Lady 
Ashburton, Tfie Ludovisi Goddess, cannot be 
said to be so successful, thougli she is a more 
practised hand. Perhaps she was too close to 


attack on Beatrice of Saxe-Coburg, (or Edin- 
burgh,) wife of the Infante Alfonso of Orleans, 
whom he represents as a chief villainess in 
encouraging King Alfonso’s infidelities. The 
Infanta certainly tried to Introduce him to 
brighter company, in a way that was often un- 
kind to the Queen and shocking to the Queen 
Mother.. But she was not a procuress; and 
, Queen Ena never bore the same grudge against 
her that she , bore against Don,! Sol, Alba’s 
sister. She knew that 1 visited the Infantes of 
Orleans most years, and when I saw her she 
would ask very affectionately about the Infante 
- whose intell^ence and whose loyalty to, the 
King she admired - and with a certain smile 
about the Infanta, who, she once told me, had 
been a tower of strength at the time of the flight 
from Madrid in 1931.1 suspect that some of Mr 
Noel’s information came from Princess Alice, 
Countess of Athlone, who disliked her Edin- 
burgh cousins, especially as her brother, the 
Duke of Albany, had quarrelled with them 
over the Saxe-Coburg inheritance; Princess 
Alice s loyalty to Queen Ena-was boundless. 

. I also think that Mr Noel makes Queen Ena 
m:,herold age se^m a duller per^^ $he 

: was. Noel Coward dismissed her as! a bore; but 
he was never a good listener. If one let, the 
Queen talk on she could be very good com- 
pany. given to shrewd and ahiusing comments, 
which, she would accompany with her startlinfe- 
; lyjauMus laugh. She was' greatly entertained 
when Frpneg, writing to condole withiher on 
Mr mother’s death, began the letter with the 
full courtesies correct fpr a Spaniard Writing to 
his. Queen; but ended it;.as ’’Your loving 
brother, Francfsco' Franco”, She .cpmplained 
to me once that pepple would praise Franco tb 
® faithful husband, “H? is in love 
with her, she said, “so of course'he is faithful. 

I see no merit in that.’’ Her own experience of 
mamedlife had been. different;. , 

Few people nowadays; know linytliing; of 
Princess Mary, Duchess of Tcckj except that 
she was the motherof Queen Mary. Bnt in fact 
shp played a large part , in more than one senM, 
in Victorian life, the youitger daugluer of the 
puke of Cambridge, George Iirs'ybUrjMst 

1 


he inaicrials. perhaps the materiaU ^ete 
ncli. lull whai we get is a collage of quoS 

from letters, journals and account bol^ 

suiting in a somewimt dazzling mosdeS 

Victorian society from which the main 2 
ter. though seemingly a dominant persoS 
emerges cloudily. Louisa Stewan^ackS 
(to whose remarkable ancestry the thr« (2 
ng chapters are devoted) was called^ 
Ludovisi Goddess by an adoring female aj 
er. (Like many Victorian women - EmUie 
son W. 1 S one of them - she had passionate re^ 
tionships with others of her sex.) She yeamS 
to marry William Stirling-Maxwell, but fe 
affections were directed elsewhere, uid a 
1857, she being by then thirty and ^ 
seemingly not very bright prospects, 
woo Lord Ashburton, some Iwenty-ei^tj^ ' 
her senior and prostrated by the death of ^ 
wife, Harriet. By the following year he : 
hers - a conquest which left Landseer. 
wliom she hud flirted and who, it seems.^S 
peeled to marry her, very disconsolate, Tkf 
material prospects were alluring, theBwj 
fortune was immense, but Lord Ashburtonw 
a semi-invalid, crippled with gout, and ini 
age of thirty-seven she was a widow wiihj 
small daughter and a very considerable {«• 
tune. Thereafter the story is of her biiildiDj 
ventures (she was arbitrary, imperious aiidn 
travagant) and of her encounter with ud 
notables of the time as Carlyle, Edward L», 
Augustus Hare, the various unfortunu 
architects whom she employed, and Brownni^ 
The usual story is that Browning wished id 
marry her, and was refused, but \^r^niiSu- 
lees deduces that she pursued him, andbe« 
rejected "exploded in all the madness d 
wounded vanity", as Browning himself nieM ! 
ly recorded . The photographs suggest a slrcif [ 
willed, domineering personality. Despite ikp 
(uncharacteristic) patience and solicilixteilK 
displayed in her dealings with the Cariyles,ik 
was probably a better person os the subject cii 
biography than as an acquaintance ora patr(X 

r 


son , she was for many years the only princesib 
Britain available for opening bazaars and ik 
like, till the. Queen’s own daughter grew up, 
and they, with their stern upbringing, heiYf 
took on the task with the panache thii l^ 
Mary, os the public called her, displayed, for 
many years her vast size frightened. bwi| 
suitors, except for Victor Emmanuel of 
who liked women litrgc. But neither the 
nor . she herself would consider marriage toi 
Catholic monarch. Eventually ihey.fot^/^ 
her Francis, DukeofTcck, the son of a PnW 
of WUrticmberg by a Hungarian County 
handsome and talented man whoWasobse»« 
by having only u scini-roya] status. , 
Queen Victoria was fond of, Mary* Iboi# 
she disapproved of her love for publicHy^ 

still more of her wild extravagance. Bui W 
public loved her. In my young days l remwiw 
in several great houses being sl)owii com^ 
in which the huge princess had stuck. 
triumpii came when her daughter 
selected to be the bride of.lheiDuke.pi , 
ence and, op his death, ofitheDuke®'/ 
the s^ccessiye heirs to the British 
S, W, Jackman gives a pleasant, 
carelessly written, account of her _ 
book has some interesting,. 

leyapt illustrations- there portwt5«^ 

er Wilhelm II, wh 9 does 

and whose inclusion is ^ 

; which says, .untruthfully, .riia| he 
to the Tecks, TTie publishers iliaw ^^ 
their jb,b very well. The' ihdsf 
and not always accurate. The 
dust-cover informs 

lied her daughter $ophie to, the P 

What would Queen • 

[ that?; ; , . 7 

King Alfonso Kill’s 
Vernon Willey, 2nd (arid ImO 
(1884-^1982). Juliet / 
membering Vernon: A tnemi^r 
(106pp. Stocksfield: Oriel 
209 4) is “.brief 


year friendship vlth thateiiiej^u?”^^ 
owner, industrialist and |)ub|icseiy 
in both Houses of Pai‘8dri|i®ut}:.‘:^!]j^^^ 
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The exuberant neologist 




Ro bin Robbins 

SIR THOMAS URQUH ART OF CROMARTY 
Thejewel 

Edited byR. D. S. Jack and R. J. Lyall 
252pp. Scottish Academic Press. £8.75. 
0707303273 

«We shall within few years be fain to learn 
Latin to understand English" was the ironic 
apprehensionofSir Thomas Browne in 1646. It 
might have been reinforced for him (and ex- 
tended to include Greek) by the original works 
of Sir Thomas Urquhart: 77ie lyissoteiras, 
Pantochronochanon, Ekskubalauron: or. The 
Discovery of A most exquislle Jewel . . . Serv- 
'ins in this place, To frontal a Vindication of the 
Itonour of Scotland, and Logopandetecteision, 
all - not only in their titles but in the course of 
the Gargantuan sentences of which they are 
constituted - wallow in a tumult of coinages. 
Browne offered as e.xcuses for his own con- 
tributions to the language, such as eleciricily 
and computer, the newness and abstrusity of 
his scientific subjects, but such a justification is 
seldom applicable to his voluble amateur con- 
temporary. 

It b indeed paradoxical that in the third of 
these treatises (whose title is necessarily short- 
ened as The Jewel), devoted ostensibly as in 
part it is to the cause of universal intelligibility, 
the classical lexica should have been ransacked 
for adaptations and adoptions, single and hyb- 
rid, which must have rendered the text frustrat- 
ingly opaque to anyone who had not shared 
Urquhart's privileged education at King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. In the twenty-third of the 134 
articles arguing the case for a universal lan- 
guage be hints at his listeners* habitual reaction 
as he enlists (rather late) with the anti-Cicero- 
niansi "When an exuberant spirit would to any 
high researched conceit adapt a peculiar word 
of bis own coyntng, he is branded with incivil- 
ity". HU combative if not patrician disposition 
scornssuch restraint, and, though he goes on to 
argue, as Browne would, against thcidamage 
inflicted on learning by a preference for cir- 
cumlocution over conveniently single new 
words, it Is the exuberant spirit rather than the 
teacher or scholar in Urquhart that forces 
neologisms on his reader. Similarly, though the 
search for universal characters and languages 
in the seventeenth century partook of a distnist 
of rhetoric mthout solid content, Urquhart 
orates without remorse. 

That the density of his coinages is pro- 
portional rather to emotlonol heat than to intel- 
lectual light may be shown simply by listing the 
most extreme occasions: in four passages 
a^inst the Presbyterians (pp 49f^ 89, 186, 187 
In the present edition) there are some tweiity- 
^ neologisms; in sixteen lines (p 153) on a 
^t defeating Roman tlieolo^ans there are 
five; denouncing scholars who oppose Ur- 
quhart (p 71) produces four In ten lines, abuse 
of financier? (hd was a chronic debtor) another 
jour. TTie airriost .slavdring description of 
Crichtotm’s “courtship" requires seven, the 
mistress’s boSom another three, .while the SUC 7 , 
c^ful public performance of that hefo! (vdtli 
whom ihe author ; obviously identifies, .pp. 
U7Q prorhpis ahothqrldoMh, .Above all,, ip. 
^l^pra^se and , rhetorical excusajia (pp 181,., 
^0. Urquhart indulges in some twenly-fiye 
coinages - not to mention fen in the ariiclea oh. 
’'Ofd-colnage quoted above. . 

Though the present editors have rightly 
wne theii dy)y in, glossing rnost (not.all, alas) 
S y^^^srVs obsciire.words, it seems to be 
whliiiri- M Leo. Spitrer saw. It was with the 


(though far superior) pcrwhality of 
Mwiais when rhinting suitably scornful.terins. 
YjW* opponents In the Sprbojirie: "By 'exy 
Plainihg .eveityrcoiiiia^ 'lfeparafe the coin-!' 
?^J^®fpre .lo8e'sigh^ - the jungle 'which! 
)<ab^l8is,must^liaye had before his ey«, teem!^ 
.ingvyith Vifterlike; Jiydraiike, shapes''. For Urv; 
quhari. Writing from.prison in the hope df galh- 
are ps a man of worth and learning^ the 
‘jjnflgerje he waS:tryirii!tQ tame by pinning it , 

pfesbyterianS 
hint ih Sootlandj ibe us'urers of; 


.And Edinburgh;: ahd^ w 
|d^ufe';hii^ a scholair. f 

, third ^pbc( he. foigHit'Wel) .foBl! as, 
this.' otHdri fwo. .The^Rabel&ift’ 


from a shrewd and erudite standpoint, but, 
though some have alleged satire of scholarship 
in Urquhart’s works, the ridiculousness of his 
indubitably earnest attempts to gain a serious 
academic reputation casts doubt on his will or 
fitness to satirize learning in general. There is 
no doubt that he longed to be accepted into its 
establishment, as into those of politics and reli- 
gion. 

'The "Jewel" of his cumbrous title refers to 
the Preface to a promised but never-produced 
work on a universal language, but it will 
already be clear even to those new to the little 
volume published in 1652 that it ranged far 
more widely. Its plain purpose was to secure 
Urquhart's release from prison after the Battle 
of Worcester, the restitution of his property, 
and protection from the elders of the kirk in 
Scotland. After the widespread acceptance of 
such caricatures of his nation as John Cleve- 
land's “The Rebel Scot". Urquhart felt it 
necessary not only to prove his personal worth 
as a scholar but, as his title-page announces, to 
vindicate the honour of Scotland by enumerat- 
ing its worthies (mercenaries and pedants for 
his choice) and dismissing its discreditable 
representatives (bankers and Presbyterians). 
The proposal of a universal language, possibly 
snapped up in embryo from Francis Lodwick's 
just-published Ground-work . . . For the Fram- 
ing of a New Peifect Language, thus constitutes 
little more than a twentieth of Urquhart’s 
•book, bulked out (he would have said “out- 
bulked") as it is with more than twice as much 
self-praise and special pleading (through a 
' fictitious third person), and ten times as much 
on worthy and unworthy Scots. In fact, almost 
as much space is taken up reproducing Francis 
Bacon's speeches supporting a Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland as with the universal lan- 
guage. 

We have here an imposing demonstration of 
how to pad out a flimsy project (or, in recent 
Jargon, “generate a discourse"). The most fre- 
quent device for this purpose is the catalogue: 
fake genealogies, the articles of the universal 
language; tweiity-twp "infOlUble principles" on 
which "are grounded the author's most reason- 
able demands", an eight-page list of Scots mer- 
cenaries in Northern Europe, the theatrical 
characters acted by Crichtoun, the blazon of 
his mistress, Scots mercenaries in Southern 
Europe, Scots writers, the works of Alexander 
Ross, the “infallible principies” recapitulated, 
the figures and tropes he could have used, final 
lists of Scots mercenaries - the device seems 
impudent when used twice in a mere review, 
but forms between a third and a half of Ur- 
quhart’s work! 

Here we may apply Richard Ohinann's divi- 
sion of writers into ‘‘contiriulty-seekers" and 
’‘similarity seekers": In this disjointed book, 
Urquhart, like G. B. Shaw, is quick to catego- 
rize by similarity rather than contiguity, 1 o 
overgeneralize, and would have agreed with 
his fellow Celt that men must "impose social 
order or die". The parallel correspondences 
are connected: in Urquhart’s cataloguing as in 
Shaw’s we may see an anxiety for order, 
evinced in )he seventeenth-century laird and 
royalist by liis hierarchicali militarist values, as 
by bis desire to haVe the world speak one highly 
• organized tongue. A fiirther_ tempeiaihentBl 
affinity with Shaw appears in Urqiihart’s auto- 
matic dependence on hyperbole, in a style full 
of alJ-of-nothIhg words; intensifying adverbs, 

‘ and phrases of eztrenfe degree. ; ' 

. Of course, the main reason for.ariy edition of 

TTie Jewel mus\ its central tale of the Adhlir-, 
able Griphtoun (the 1652 spelling); Ihe heroic 
j legend of the, acme of Scots soldle.^whplars. 
theij; answer to Sir Philip Sidney, and.like him, 
; and Hamlet .dopmed to an;eafly deaths The. 
- reafen for the presence in The Jewel of this 
' febulous qourtfer,! fighter, learned disputant, 
lover, and upholder pf the authoritarian ste/iu 
quo., is shrewdly nptec| iii the fetroduction: 

"Ffeeiiig Urquhart froip his ma . v 

will ..ii . permit;, bur hero fe develop into 

another CHbi)tqn» conferring on fee'wqrt df 

Cromweil all the glory achieved by the latter 
fpr Mantua.” 'YeL celebrated as the story is, it 
belongs:,. ' with its ’ "qae;dftmned:ilungiefterr 
i anpiher meihQd' of nHrfetion.ja the of 
Tridm^ Nashe'siLf/ijfijrhWflfe Ttai;ell^r rath?r 
.; il)^‘foihat,blD^ i ; 


long periodic sentences, but that, crude as it is, 
may be seen in a glance at the connective words 
which restart the flow after each full point. 
They support his cumbersome syntactical con- 
structions, ruthcr than varying or pushing on 
the story: sentences often begin with a sub- 
ordinate clause (over a quarter in tlie Crich- 
toun episode are introduced with a temporal 
word or phrase, another third with deictic 
words - the, this, that etc - or phrases), but 
seldom with a pronoun, which would too soon 
bring on the main verb - a gratification which 
he delights to delay. (It could well have been of 
Urquhart that, at the other extreme, Ernest 
Hemingway declared; "Prose is architecture. 

And the ngc of the baroque is dead.") The 
sacrifice of narrative suspense to something 
else is seen at large in the interpolation of Ihe 
blazon of Crichtoun's mistress ut an inappro- 
priately critical point (except for sado-masoch- 
ists)- not in the bedroom but when he has been 
stabbed. 

Although the editors in their entertaining 
and informative introduction name some ear- 
lier promoters of a universal language (belying 
Urquhart's boast that his idea "never hitherto 
hath been so much ns thought upon by any"), 
they do not specify his derivations or originali- 
ties: however, rather than being sent for his 
context directly to the works of James Knowl- 
son and Vivian Salmon, the non-specialist ' 
reader might more helpfully have been told, 
for instance, that in 1652 Lodwick, like Ur- 
quhart, wished things to be named according to 
their qualities and "their order in nature" 
(Ground-work, plO), and that both men owed 
this principle to the originator of the project. 
Marin Mersenne, in his Harmonie universelle 
of 1636. We might also have been told that 
Urquhart's ideas on "words expressive of 
herbs” suggestively echo earlier work by Cyp- 
rian Kinnerand William Petty. Wc might, too. 
have, liked some idea as to whether Urquhart 
knew the Aberdonian George Dalgarno, who 
at the. same time was working in Oxford on a 
universal language. 

Another possible though minor connecribi) 
is left unexpfored when, ihe int rpductlari Simply 
notes as a “striking metaphor" Urquhart's 
figure of a city, divided into streets, lanes, \ 
houses, storeys, and rooms, as an organizing 
principle for his language. The possibility of 
using a city, rather than the more usual house, 
as a memory device is mentioned in passing by 
Quintilian, but though Khowlson dismisses it 
as “common enough", Frances Yates, who in 
. The Art of Memory noted Paolo ' Rossi's 
perception of direct links between the mne- 
motechnic tradition and the universal language 
movement , produced as an example only Tom- 
maso Campanella's La oittA del sole. In which 
ail human knowledge and achievement is rep- 
resented on the concentric walls of his city. Is 
there any evidence that Urquhart knew and 
appreciated Campanella's stringently ordered 
city-state, with its religious impartiality that 
foreshadows Crichtoun’s? 

This new text is, unhappily, not without 
errors (eg, every for ever, ' word for words, 

, manners for njanner, on pp 630* As re^rds 
the commentary, the editors unaccountably 
assume that Urquhart's citation of Folydore 
Vergil alongside Panciroti's Res Memorablles 
alludes to the fpriner’s history of England 
rather tlian'De invensoribiis I'eni/M. And they 
should kick themselves for asserting of Ur- 
quhart’s: "nor is Master Ogiivy to be forgot": 
“Ironically, no seventeenth-century vemacu- , 
lar ppet of this nnme is now recorded, and 
neither the Virgilinn nor the Aesopie transla- 
tions survive" - anyone dealing with Urquhart 
must be alive to a capacity fpr inaccuracy which 
far exceeds.ihe standard varimion of V for b in 
the name of John Ogilby, who earned nearly 
six columns in the DiVB, his Virgil having been 
. published in 1649, and his Aesop In 1651, In a 
work so riddled with ridmies and debts, lastly, 
indexes of people and sources would have' been 
welcome helps. 

Nevertheless, R< D. S. Jack and.R. J, Ljmll- 
are entitled to feel pleased with their llluminhl- 
Ihg introduction and usually full commentary.' 
Ihe Scottish Academic Press nnd Clark Const- 
able hdye between Ihcm produced a handsome r 
,hdok at d.n dxt'i^ordinarily old-fashioned, that ^ 
is to say affordable, price. Though TheJeiwt ' 
may belong in the pathology museum of litera"- 
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Lost in dreams 


Nicholas Mann 

JOHN V. FLEMING 

Reason and The Lover 

196pp. Princeton University Press. £18.50. 

0691065780 

Fifteen years ago John V. Fleming published a 
substantia] and innovatory study of the Jiomait 
de la Rose in which lie asserted, principally on 
the basis of an examination of its pictorial 
iconography, that the poem had been persis- 
tently misunderstood for the preceding five 
hundred years, and that it was evidently an 
allegory of the Fall of Man. His new book is 
perhaps less ambitious in Its claims, less 
Robertsonian in its fervour, and certainly less 
global in its approach, but at the same time it is 
much more rigorous and convincing in its 
methods. While not departing radically from 
the position that he had earlier reached, Flem- 
ing now addresses himself with far greater pre- 
cision to the evidence of the text, or more 
exactly, of some of those 3,000 lines at the 
beginning of Jean de Meun's part of it which 
constitute the debate between Reason and the 
lover. 

It is fundamental to Reming’s view that, of 
the many allegorical figures who appear in the 
course of the lover's extended dream. Reason 
is the only one who speaks with such authority 
as to be compelling, and that consequently a 
proper understanding of her message will be 
conducive to a proper understanding of the 
poem as a whole. It is in his view ironic that the 
wretched lover is incapable of taking Reason's 
lessons seriously, and that he therefore does 
not understand the import of his oneiric adven- 
ture; on the other hand, however, Fleming is at 
pains to emphasize that his madness and moral 
culpability should not be seen, as they have by 
many critics, as in any way vitiating the spir- 
itual authority of Reason, who is thus the com- 
manding figure of the poem'sdidactic purpose. 

- /His sl\|dy. ope^ with an agreeably under- 
oVi l^wbat the Ithacah; 

Heresy (^ose chief protagonists are his critics 
at Cornell, led by Winthrop Wetherbee). The 
Ithacan Heresy consists, among other errors, 
of precisely the confusion as to the standing of 
the lover mentioned above, and of an allegedly 
ihsiifficient. attention to textual detail. For 
Fleming, . the **sapiential theme" of the Rose is 
dear: he establishes beyond dispute Reason's 
de^nt, from the.' figure of Philosophy in 
Boethius’s . De Cansohtlone Philosdphide, 

:• whom he sees, as an iinequivocal representa- 
. .tloiiofChristlanwisdonii derivingin turn fiom i 

, .St Augustine'S Soliloquiay which itself draws 


reasoning. Secondly, in an unashamedly 
speculative final chapter, Fleming investigates 
the possibility that Petrarch's Secretum, a dia- 
logue between the literary figures of Augusti- 
nus and Franciscus in the presence of Truth, 
was based on the debate between Reason and 
the lover in the Roman de la Rose. He points 
out that the Secreium is far closer to Augus- 
tine's Soliloquia than to his Confessions, and 
certainly constructs a very interesting case for 
Petrarch (whose knowledge of the Rare is in- 
controvertible) having modelled his Franciscus 
at least in part upon that “obtusely, persistent- 
ly and invincibly wrongheaded” first-person 
narrator who is the unwaking dreamer of the 
romance. At the very least, Petrarch was clear- 
ly drawing on the same Augustinian tradition 
as Jean de Meun. 

Thus for Fleming, the classical tradition 
which is adapted for a Christian purpose in the 


Roman de la Rose is couched in an ironic 
protreptic: confi'onted with the impeccable 
arguments of Reason, the lover should be cap- 
able of discovering and knowing the truth, yet 
at the end of this debate he is left uncertain and 
depressed: despite so much sweet reasonable- 
ness he is unconvinced. Reming's book too is 
argued with an elegant dose of sweet reason- 
ableness, and the self-conscious irony of its 
protreptic is that it will almost certainty leave 
the Ithacans unconvinced. Whether or not we 
side with the heretics, this new and intensive 
reading of a number of important passages in a 
crucial section of Jean de Meun's poem has a 
great deal to commend it both in purely scho- 
larly and in wider literary terms. But whether it 
will turn out to hold the key to the whole work 
will doubtless depend, as Fleming himself 
admits, on further detailed readings of equally 
high quality. 


Among the equivocations 


Gaston Hall 

G.J. MALUNSON 

The Comedies of Corneille: Experiments in the 
comic 

248pp. Manchester University Press. £25. 
0719009928 

Even before this tercentenary year of Pierre 
Corneille's death, his early achievements in 
comedy (long overshadowed by his more 
famous tragedies) had begun to emerge from 
relative neglect. Their irony, the Equivoques to 
which Corneille himself draws attention, their 
meta-theatre and baroque illusionism had 
attracted French producers and foreign critics. 
O. J. Mallinson's painstaking reappraisal 
0 |Kns with Q conscientious review of recent 
criticism and seeks, by stressing not only verbal 
ambiguities and role-playing within roles, but 
elements of parody and Innovation in the con- 
-text of-coptenriporaTy dramatic literature, to 
show Corneille's refinement of comic techni- 
ques while generally avoiding recourse to 
farce. This is very much the book of a literary 
historian ("Corneille's comedies were written 
at a particularly fruithil period of French litera- 
ture*'). It is fiill of information about the eom- 
ediu. It contains insights into their literary 
relation to other scripted drama of the period, 
which no one to my knowledge has prerented 
better. But it is strangely (and I think lament- 
ably) silent pn essential aspects of staging. 

A chapter is devoted to! each of the eight 
comedies from MEIlie to La Suite du Menieur, 
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Cid, while both methods of staging contrast 
with the successive illusionist dEcors used 
evidently in 1636 at the Palais-Cardinal for 
Desmarets's Aspasie. Perhaps VlUusion comi- 
que performed at the Marais Theatre the same 
year does show “the actor triumphant” , but we 
really need to consider how the text related to 
the stage decoration within a choice of conven- 
tions before concepts like illusion and innova- 
tion can be meaningfully discussed with refer- 
ence to theatre history. 

Dr Mallinson usually writes clearly, avoiding 
jargon, but with a curious lack of sophistication 
in critical vocabulary for a writer so intent upon 
the linguistic implications of the texts. Very 
little of Corneille's poetry and wit permeates 
his prose. The main value of the book (which is 
considerable) is in its erudition, its informa- 
tion, its soundly linking Corneille's comedies 
with so many of the plays by his contempor- 
aries. It is less satisfactory in relating the com- 
edies to the life and language of Corneille's 
times, a connection which Corneille stressed In 
calling MEUte, for instance, “une peintiire de la 
conversation des honndtesgens”. Probably the 
"style naiT’ in question owes more to reading 
than to conversation, but Corneille's assertion 
by its nature needs some effbrt'at establishing 
coptrols - spcial for the urban gentry indicated 
and linguistic for their speech. Parody on the 
other hand is shown to be a feature more wide- 
ly shared with other comedies than is common- 
ly ajssumed for this period and more important. 

Mallinson's book is unlikely to please critics 
of a structuralist or semiotic bent, champions 
of literary theory, or specialists in theatre stu- 
dies and drama departments. But readers in 
any of those categories more inclined to seek 
an understanding of these skilful and reward- 
ing plays than to insist on a single approach to 
dramatic literature may find much of vqlue in 
it. 
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With the 
archetypes 

Philip Thody ^ 

ZO£ OLDENBOURG ' 

QuenousestH6cube?: ouunplaidoyerDoiir 
I'humain ^ 

205pp. Paris: Gallimard. 75fr. 

2070700984 

As its title suggests, this collection of skesan 
by the author of La Pierre anguhi,( (li 
Corner Stone) takes up the oddest queu™ 
asked by the most intelligent charatlera 
Shakespeare. For it is not really all that diffr 
cult to explain why we are moved by (he redtj] . 
of the misfortunes of people who are nolonlf 
personally unknown to us but who mayinij f 
never have existed. Hamlet, of course, asksibs 
question in a mood of self-pitying bewildu. [ 
ment, which explains why he can’t answeii j 
How much more, he reflects, would the Plays f 
King be moved if he had the cause for^ 
which afflicts the Prince of Denmark, aitdiiB 
perhaps a key to his character to be reM 
of how self-centred he is. ZoS Oldenbourgw 
only rephrases the question - “What's Hecub 
to i«?” - but also, by giving her essay tk 1 
subtitle of "A plea for what is human". pi> [• 
poses an answer. ; 

We are, she argues, moved by what we rud \ 
about in literature because it is a defining chc' 1 
acteristic of human beings to make seost cf : 
their experience through the free workings >. 
their imagination. By participating in the sc^ ' 
fering of Oedipus, Raskolnikov or Emm ' 
Bovary, we are giving proof of our freedom h 
demonstrating that “the controlled use of h> 
guage remains the last instrument wbidi esh 
not be brought under subjection by exienii 
constraint”. At (he same time, we are alu 
shown , especially in the case of Hamlet or Doe ; 
Quixote, that "the sublime arehetypesinyrbkii r.’ 
man finds his true identity are madeofiis- I., 
agination and dreams”. In other ^rds.wext ^ 
reminding ourselves that human bein|s prme ^ 
their humanity by making up stories wUd {- 

otherhuman beingsrecognizeastrue;andvlR - 

versa. 

The argument here is similar to one pul foi- ' : 
ward by Michel Tournier, an author wboC 
Mme Oldenbourg mentions and with wboa .. 
she has obvious affinities, in his 1979 co|ledioi 
of autobiographical essays Le Vent paredt 
For Tournier contends that even people ajj 
have never heard of Werther or of TrishuaM 
Isolde would never “fall In love" if the swu 
atmosphere in which we all grow up in 
Western World were not somehow balh^ ffl 
the great myths of romantic passion. OWa*’ 
bourg expre.sses a comparable idea In a nuxi 
belligerent spirit when she accuses MW, 
Freud and modern technology of cuttuig ^ ■, 
off from “the enormous socio-culUiral 
ground which every liumon being absorbs > 

the first years of his life", and ; 

measurably impoverishing mankind. 
is, indeed, as much an attack on the j 
world in general as a plea for ^ 

humanistic values In art arid * 
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A note of loneliness 


Davi d Matthews 

paulgriffiths 

Barl6k 

K4pp. Dent. £10-95. 

0460031821 

On the cover of Paul Griffiths's new Master 
Musicians study, the face of the young Bnrtdk 
stares out at us: a sensitive , expressionistic por- 
trait by Rdbert Berdny. It is the owl-like eyes 
lhal arrest; watchful but aloof, they scan the 
world with a wary intelligence. Photographs 
confirm the impression of a deeply introspec- 
tive man, detached from (hose around him, 
carefully guarding his privacy. In his preface to 
the collected Bartdk letters, Michael Tippett 
writesof his only encounter with the composer, 
at a concert just before the war; “our eyes 
accidentally met as 1 watched him from among 
the seats. I remember the sense of being for a 
second the object of an acute spiritual vision, 
which seemed to look at once right inside me 
from right inside himself.” Tippett goes on to 
quote from a letter written at the age of twenty- 
four which seems to give the key to Bartdk’s 
personality: “there are times when I suddenly 
become aware of the fact that I am absolutely 
alone. And I prophesy, I have a foreknow- 
ledge, that this. spiritual loneliness is to be my 
destiny." 

Bartdk here U writing to his mother irom 
Paris. Hc^ntinues: “I look about me in search 
of the ideal companion, and yet I am fully 
aware that it is a vain quest. Even if I should 
ever succeed in finding someone , I am sure that 
I would soon be disappointed." The obvious 
comment is that anyone who writes like this to 
his mother is bound to be disappointed. A few 


years later Bartdk made a decisive rejection of 
the women who had come closest to his ideal - 
the violinist Stefi Geyer, for whom he wrote his 
First Violin Concerto (significantly the first of 
the Two Portraits of 191 1 , identical to the first 
movement of the concerto, is called “One 
Ideal"). In one of his long letters to her he 
quotes some bars of music and marks a passage 
“your LeitmotiP'; this Stefi theme pervades the 
concerto and appears in a number of subse- 
quent works, liie First String Quartet, com- 
posed between 1907 and 1909, begins, as Grif- 
fiths notes, with an anguished version of the 
Stefi theme, in a musical language similar to 
Schoenberg's near-contemporary First Quar- 
tet; but the last movement both rhythmically 
and melodically is indebted to the folksongs 
that Bartdk had been collecting since 190<^. 
Griffiths draws a valid parallel between Bar- 
tdk's rejection of Stefi and his sudden marriage 
In 1909 to the teenage Mdrta Ziegler, one of his 
students, and his attempt at renouncing a Cen- 
tra) European romantic style in favour of the 
unsullied values of his native folk-music. Musi- 
cally at least, Bartdk made the right choice: the 
overripe chromatic harmony of the early works 
is, to my ear, oppressive: while the open-air 
feel of the first folk-influenced music is im- 
mediately refreshing. 

Folksong, with its melodies based on modes 
rather than major-minor scales and its irregu- 
lar rhythms, showed Bartdk a way forward; it 
gave him a musical ideal to pursue, which it 
took him the rest of his life to reach. For Bar- 
tdk's late-romantic skin was not to be lightly 
sloughed off. Griffiths points out that in the 
second of the 7Vo Portraits, “One Gro- 
tesque", Stefi’s theme is cruelly distorted, and 
comments: “Stefi had stirred him both to pas- 
sionate ardour and to its common corollary of 


To arrive at a future 


[. David Holbrook 

f DAY1DB.GRE04E 

[ Mahler, Consciousness and Temporality 

■ J14pp. Gordon and Breach. $35. 

0677061609 

“My time will come", Mahler said. So it has. 

' More and more people have known intuitively 
ibai his music speaks to them, as David Greene 
puts it, “directly about joy and finitude, cour- 
age and ordinariness, love and emptiness". Yet 
Mahler is a great challenge to those who wish. 

■ to confine the discussion of music to its form 
and structure, for he “confronts. us with mat- 

•; ters that are too momentous to grasp at once 
. too important to be allowed to slip away", 
fi. We (eel we must “tighten our grip on them”. 

' w, without wanting to “translate” tfie' . 
i rausicinio someexplicit form, or to “interpret” 
Mahler, some have felt impelled to demon- 
■ *‘fate by analysis that in Mahler's music we 


violent destructiveness. Feelings so intense 
were not to be forgotten." Just so; of the big 
dramatic works of the next ten years. Blue- 
beard's Castle is full of passionate ardour, 
though it is in the end totally pessimistic about 
the possibility of a relationship between the 
sexes (Bartdk dedicated it to his wife!); while 
The Miraculous Mandarin is equally bleak on 
the same topic and its music is as violent as The 
Rite of Spring. The strain of violence in Bar- 
tdk's music was always liable to burst out , even 
in a late work like the Concerto for Orchestra, 
which otherwise represents the^urest sublima- 
tion of his folk style. In Music for Strings. 
Percussion and Celesta, the introspection of 
the opening fugue and the violent eruptions of 
the slow movement are counterbalanced by the 
exuberant gaiety of the foik-like fast move- 
ments. It is the First Quartet's drama again, 
but here the emotions are more under control. 


of existence, by which we may “arrive at a 
future”. Greene invokes Heidegger's "Being- 
as-having-been asa modeof authenticity: “To 
be one’s ownmbst self is to be all that one can 
be": and this establishes a sense of the Dasein, 
or “being there", in such a significant way that 
one may triumph over death, in the sense of 
being glad that one has existed. Greene is 
. wrong to say that I see the Ninth Symphony'as 
“self-therapy": I too see it as a “metaphorical 
exemplification of the transformation of con- 
sciousness". As Greene points out, Mahler’s 
courage is indicated by Heidegger’s observa- 
tion, “by facing death one affirms that which is 
lost by death, one’s own self”, and in the au- 
thenticity of this quest one may come not mere- 
ly to understand consciousness as it is, in the 
era of our obsession with the “world of out- 
comes" (as Buber called it), but “as it might 
be" - as Schoenberg in VerklOrte Nadu and 
others have tried to explore it. 

To argue these problems out fully would 
require a whole long bad winter, in which one 
cotild attend in retreat to Greene's detailed 
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These late works justify’^BartOk's struggle; lie 
was a romantic striving for a classical objectiv- 
ity and almost achieving it. 

BartOk's secretivcncss about his private life 
- Stefi Gcycr seems to have been the last per- 
son in whom he confided - means that any 
biographer will have a hard task. Griffiths is 
adept at following up some of the clues: else- 
where he chooses not to speculate, so that his 
overall portrait remains somewhat enigmatic. 
The questions he raises, however, are enough 
to compensate for the definite answers he has 
not always been able to provide. His survey of 
the music, as one has come to expect, is intelli- 
gent, thorough, thought-provoking; there is 
much here for the musician as well as the 
general reader. In a useful summarizing final 
chapter, Griffiths suggests that Bartdk’s legacy 
may not yet have been exhausted; he may well 
be right. 


Command performer 


liito the melting-pot. 
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Diana Poulton 

istvAnhomolya 

Valentine Bakfark: Lutenist from 
Transylvania 

Translated by Gyula Gulyds 

245pp. Budapest: Corvina. distributed by 

Collet's. £7.50. 

9631318028 

Valentine Bakfark was a composer of lute 
music whose works became known, during his 
lifetime, throughout a great part of continental 
Europe. From the late nineteenth century on- 
wards much has been written about him, main- 
ly by musicologists from central Europe . He 
has received less attention in England and 
America. This translation into English of 
Istv6n Homolya's full-length study is, there- 
fore, particularly welcome. 

Born in Transylvania in 1506 or 1507, 
according to Homolya,‘he always considered: 
himself to be of Hungarian, nailbnalityl At ari 
early age he showed great .musical promise and 
received his musical training at the court of 
Jdnos Zdpolyai^ King of Hungary, Eventually 
he was raised to the nobility and was granted a 
coat of arms in recognition of his service. Sub- 
sequently he served at the court of the King of 
Poland and then, in 1566, he was appointed 
lutenist to the Emperor Maximilian at Vienna. 
In 1569, however, he was arrested in the belief 
that he had taken part in a conspiracy against 
his royal master. Nothing was proved against 
him and within a short time he was released. 
He left the service of the Emperor and re- 
turned to Transylvania where he entered the 
service of Prince John Sigismund , the son of his 
original employer. On (he death of the prince 
he applied for leave of absence and joined his 
family who had preceded him to Italy: He 
spent the rest of his life (here as an independent 
teacher and died of plague on August 22, 1576. 

Homolya's analysis of Bakfark's music is ex- 
tremely perceptive. HediiHdes his musical out- 
put into two periods - that of his first publica- 
tion, Jhtabuiqiura Valetitini BqcfarcTransilvq- 
ni Cordnesis: Liber Frimus, printed in'Lyohs 
! with the date 1SS3, now generally referred to as 
thejLyons Book, which he classes as his French 


period, and that of his second publication, 
Valentini Crejfi Bakfqrci Pannonil, Harmo- 
nianmi Musicarum in Usiun Testudinis Factar- 
M»i,Tonius Primus, printed in Cracow in 1565, 
now generally referred to as the Cracow Lute 
Book, which he classes as his Polish period. 
During these years Bakfark's style evolved in a 
particularly personal way both in the type of 
embellishment used and in the increasing use 
of “peculiar, unusual harmonies and harsh, 
dissonant concurrencies”. 

Unfortunately, liowever, some of Homolya's 
statements seem to suggest that he is not fully 
awareofwork that has been done in other parts 
of Europe. In the introduction he writes of the 
interest in Bakfark's work prior to 1938 when, 
he suggests, “interest slackened". He goes on 
to say that his work revived in popularity only 
in the 1970s and that “renewed interest in six- 
teenth-century lute music awakened in a num- 
ber of countries at about the same time”. Of 
course publications lessened du ring the Second 
'■World War but bn ihe.. declaration bf.peace 
work was toon renevred arid, leading, up to tfie ' 
Colloque on "Le' Luth et $a Musique" held at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine in 1957 and the years follow^ 
ing, there was a particularly fruitful period 
with the publication of sixteenth-century lute 
.music and extensive research both in Europe 
and.Ani^flce. - 

' Horaiolya also seems to lack a knowlede of 
Spanish and English music of the sixteenth 
century. In writing of the divisions of music 
into secular and sacred, arid popular and art 
music, he suggests that during (he sixteenth 
century "there was hardly any communication 
between them”. In Spain, from the beginning 
of the century onwards, a large proportion of 
composed music was based on the romances 
and their tunes, both of which had been passed 
down for generations. In England the last 
' quarter of the sixteenth century saw the begin- 
ning of a period in which, with the countless 
settings of ballad tunes by b\\ the most eminent 
composers of instrumental music, popular and 
art music were never more closelyTinked: 

. Space does no( permit discussion df tome , 
smaller fartUfll errors; it is sad to have to record : 
.these shortcoming when, as long as he con- 
ches himself to Bakfark’s life and works, 

• Homolya's book, is full of interest. 
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Eric Korn 

Further sensations are expected next week at 
York Assizes when the extraordinary York 
Minster Arson Case resumes. 

On the first day of the trial the defendant, 
GOD. described as a company director of no 
fixed address, refused to plead or answer ques- 
tions about his age and occupation. Tliere was 
a move by the Crown to have Him declared 
Mute of Malice, but the defence introduced 
substantial documentary evidence that the 
Prisoner's muteness and deafness to pleas were 
a genuine disability of long standing. 

Judge Dredd: Is there any way of communi- 
cating with (he Accused? 

Counsei: He does sometimes vouchsafe a 
sign, my Lord. 

Tlie question next arose whether the accused 
was a Person who could properly be charged. 

Judge DretM: I see no great difficulty here, ft 
seems to be common ground that Prisoner is 
one Person at least, and the case may proceed 
on (hat basis. If He were several Persons form- 
ing a Unity, He could then be charged as a 
corporate body, according to the precedent of 
Regina V5 Vaie of Pewsey Light Railw’oy. The 
alternative hypothesis of several Persons and 
Several Substances need not be considered as 
Crown, wisely in my opinion, has decided not 
to proceed with the Conspiracy charges. 

The Attorney-General, leading for the 
Crown, urged that no individual, no matter 
how highly placed, could be allowed to take the 
law into His own hands, or attempt to right 
grievances by intimidation. The closure of 
churches which were po longer economic or 
even beneficial was bound to cause some 
hardship, and disrupt some historic communi- 
ties; none tlie less it was essential if the Church 
was to survive in competition with more mod- 
ern sources of Power. He would introduce 
documents, unquestionably of the Accused's 
authorship, that showed a long-standing plan 



of achieving domination by violent means if 
persuasion failed, and that His lip-service to 
democratic forms concealed an almost megalo- 
maniac desire for the exercise of tyrannical 
power. Witnesses would declare that the fire 
had been started by a single lightning bolt from 
a clear sky, and ballistic and meteorological 
expert witnesses would testify that this was out 
of the natural order of events. He would show 
that the accused, fancying himself slighted by 
the Archbishop of York, one ofwhose business 
associates had differed from him over various 
matters of Church policy, and perhaps under 
the confused impression that the Archbishop 
actually resided in the Minster, had become 
enraged and performed this senseless act of 
vandalism. 

Lord Goodman, opening for the defence, 
pleaded in (he first instance that the Minster 
belonged to the Defendant, who was entitled 
to do os He pleased with it. It was commonly 
referred to os the House of God . . . 

Judge Dredd: Rather a literal interpretation, 
surely. Does your client also claim ownership 
of Lord's Cricket Ground? (Sytophaniic 
chuckles.) 

Counsel went on to point out that the fire 
was in fact a benevolent act, as popular sym- 
pathy had been raised to the highest pitch, and 
huge funds had been contributed, while the 
cost of the damage was entirely coffered by the 
insurance. It was true that his Client sometimes 
moved in mysteriousways, but eccentricity was 
an Englishman's privilege. He would also be 
offering the alternative plea in mitigation that 
his Client had repented of His anger, and had 
fought (with the co-operation of the local Fire 
Services) to reduce the extent of the conflagra- 
tion. 

A sensational development took place on 
the fourth day of the .trial when Accused took 
the witness box. After acrimonious discussions 
about which Testament should be used to 
administer the oath, Defendant chose to 
affirm, and addressed the Court in a still, small 
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voice. He spoke of intolerable provocation, 
saying that His authority and bona fitles hud 
been called in question, his war record dis- 
puted, and objectionable insinuations made 
about His family relationships. He asked per- 
mission to write the words complained of. This 
was granted and the Court rose. 

Meanwhile the city is in uproar. “SUPPORT 
THE YORKSHIRE MINSTER” and 
"SALVE NUMen" badges are everywhere; 
food parcels and priestly comforts arrive by 
every train. The Jonathan Martin Society is 
meeting in Permanent Extraordinary Session. 
Prayer Stations throughout Yorkshire arc 
being blockaded by clerical pickets, and the 
Establishment's claim that stocks of Divine 
Grace are sufficient to last through the winter 
are looking increasingly hollow 

★ ★ ★ 

We all snatch at distinction wherever we can 
find it, and the other day I was gently preening 
myself with the thought that I was perhaps the 
only person in my corner of London engaged 
•on the crossword (16 Across: Rectal Injec- 
tion, 5 letters) in the Winter 1929 number of 
ihe Bloodless Phlebotomisi, a magazine pub- 
lished by the Denver Chemical Manufacturing 
Company (of New York, curiously) in the in- 
terests of spreading about the globe (Dro- 
gueria “Standard”, 2 Strada Zorilor, 
Bucharest; Muller and Phipps [Malaya] Ltd, 
26 Gang Passer Baroe, Batavia) the Good 
News about Antiphlogistine. Antiphlogistine 
was a sort of dove-grey therapeutic artificiar 
mud, with which sufferers from divers ills were 
comprehensively poulticed, and had little to do 
with Phlogiston, except that today both are 
equally unfashionable (nothing is so powerless 
as an idea whose time has gone), except again 
that while Phlogiston never did exist, never 
rising above the rank of postulant postulate or 
apprentice hypothesis, Antiphlogistine de- 
monstrably did and I still bear the scar of an 
over-zealous dose. -(It looked, come to think of 
It, rather the way I've always imagined hyle, 
the primal matter of the Aristotelians; a uni- 
verse of medicated clay is no harder to imagine 
than a universe of quarks.) “Bloodless Phlebo- 
tomlst", 1 suppose, is a good thing to be, even if 
It does sound like a rather reflned term of 
Parliamentary abuse. 

My intereri in the crossword, an early exam- 
' pie of the form, petered out when I realized I 
was Ineligible for the prize of a clinical thermo- 
meter, but I noted with relish- we snatch, os I 
said, at whatever distinction we can - that 19 
' down BIN was, for surely the only time in 
history, clued as “Bismuth Subnitrate 
, (abbrev), 3 letters”. 

^ ou sav la ni pll moun en Korayib-ln ka 
. paid Kwdydl pasd Angld? You probably don’t 
. sav any more than I did until recently. 
Whenever I get feeling elderly, whenever 
there is a damp November In my soul, as Mel- 
ville says, I rejuvenate myself by. learning a 
new language, whaling voyages ^ing>a little 
harder to come by than they used to be. 

Or rather, by starting a new language, be- 
cauM. 1 never get beyond Lesson V (“More 
about lnterrogaUve<Pronouns”), or on excejs- 
tional days,'BxttdseVH (t^Preteritesin ii. The 
use of thie honorific Often I overinatoh 

myself completely; like trying to study some 
: language just recorded . by MIT graduates from 
its last living speaker, a ixfitenarian hammOck- 
' uteaver from Yucatan; but studying a language 
I 'from a transformational grammaris like trying - 
I ; fo get HeUehic local' colour from a study of 
' Athenian- .mnnioipal budget proposals, - or 
amorously embracing s skeleton, 
i ' This yem^slongua^ was new indeed, scu^ 
iy recognized as proper language by those' who 
speak it, only spbredtcally written down,: its . 
orUiggraphy , only - agreed in. 198L - This is 
•;.rKifi^y01 or'Pabrra (the'spelling “patois’V marks 
• youaaaneO‘Colonialist),.tfaecuiientspeechpf 
. the ek-Britisb Gplbnies of St Luda and Donii^ .. 
j hi6a, and the B^nch Overseas 0dpar(ements 
of Maitinique and Guadeloupe, Throw in frieir' 
far. more numerous' neighbours in Haiti, and 
you have some sue million speakers, moio than 
Norwegian pf -Danlsh or Pencil Gfqek; 

. more people than speak English in the West 


Indies (see opening sentence). The ambiibi. 
include Louisiana Cajun, the speech olCn. 
enne and even of Mauritius. And there atca^ 
thousand speakers in Tower Hamlets, Loj. 
don, which is why the local authority is 
the Patwa Project, not designed primarilylJ, 
frivolous linguistic kibitzers like myself, bum,, 
English-speaking children who want lobua 
wlial their parents are saying, for parentsKto 
are perhaps only senij-Iilerate because thn 
haven't been able to make the double lea 
from speaking one language to wriJ 
another, for writers and poets who want tome 
the language that their history has shaped. 

Patwn's vocabulary is French, its structnie- 
perhaps - West African: it has, obviously, dj- 
verged in the officiully Anglophone and the 
officially FraiKophone islands. And I'mhavbij 
n wonderful time as the native speakers sinij- 
gle with their memories and the systemateen 
try to create order, while t battle \\s^ ' 
reports of maritime disasters ("tnibilaqn W 
pdch&”) in .bilingual “Balata” and hold i; 
tongue when Dominicans and St Ludaos^ 
agree. T 

Is this all a left-wing plot, under the banin 
of multiculturalism, to undermine the Engliik 
language and English notions of propiiety? 
Yes, if French is a plot to subvert Latin, 
English, a creole dialect if there eyerwasou, ' 
simply ungrammatical Anglo-Saxon contam ! 
ated with a lot of exotic slang. At first si{ki 
Patwa may look like abraded French, IM 
things are not what they seem at first : 

as we Patwans say, ”dlo mouchas pa Hf | 
(cloudy water isn't milk). 

-* * * I 

i 

If I can’t find chiming titles (Jhe.OrnerfCna l 
by Zane “Utah” Ritter) I’ll settle for anyojJ- 
ity, which is why I returned triumphantlylmiDi 
recent foray with nothing but Clullu's Mila ■ \ 
to the Ruptured (Chas Cluihe and Sons d j 
Blopmfield, NJ, 71st edn). The Reportofit 
First Three Years of the Canadimi Naiad 
Egg-Layhig Contests, and Octogenaiianyn^ 
talers (with one hundred and ihirieenp<»trm 
(London, National Temperance League. 
1897). Tlse contents of these volumes w 
adumbrated with some precisioli in'theW^ 
Cluthe's Advice to the Ruptured is hill oj^ 
("DoiiT Let Rupture Get the Best « 
"Costs More to Do Without it Thkn to (W» ■ 
"How to Order”); Canadian Egg-Layhti^ 
tests is full of ovarian data (Come on, W 
Brunswick, I-ay up. Lay up, 

Game); while Octogenarian 
one hundred and thirteen poriralfs) 
depict the physiogs of five score, a dmw 

tillyofsiiiilingdryoldsters.forlyofwWjw 

wheeled, hoisted or otherwise assemhicp'" 
Town Hall of St Martin-ln-lhe-FieW* 

1896, where each one 

to say how well he or she feU. 

worse he or she would have jbe ] 

been permitted to pass the np-. J i 

young persons here would 

Benjamin Lucraft (88) of London; t ^ I 

no more headaches for the Reveren i 

:Mrs Doxsey (160) who 
sixty-three years oariier, 9*? 

North Pethertpn was still 

ex-'Mhybr of >Veymputh waUeo . 

erect and step elastic’’; 'T am t**® 9^ ^ 

. -seller in Scotland”. 

Keith of Dingwall. ,, lecioBl 

Mr Charies Absolon, the-fwndm ^ 


cricketer; Mr DertteHcajywhpha^i^^ ,, 

■ pledge fifly-j'riine: years L' 

thew*s parlour in (fork; and stmiw^ ^\_ i 

foStimony: "My father 

have refused the urgent ' 

to use the vile stuff, thank God j 
memory , is failing but 
progiessriUl cheers her’? j 

eviUof Iraozebecai^ehedw^^ ij 

, tritely and so vividly’^:y^®J'v*!’^^l , 

,and hale and wholesome 

■ . good.ttme was had by- all. ' 

1 time: for when the book |- 

spring of 1897 some. , 
pania;had deceas^. 
whether thjs'is *»*^®*' 
expected from a 

. : and what are my ®bances of 0^ 

-: ;est bookseller in 


Editing Yeats 

Sir, - Richard J. Finneran (Letters, August 3) 
lists what he calls six facts about Mrs W. B. ^ 
Yeats and then goes on: "Given this record, 
one cannot simply assume that she was follow- 
jag Yeats’s wishes in ordering the 1949 Poeins. ' 
The documentary evidence suggests other- 
vme." Since Mrs Yeats is dead, and Thomas . 
Mark also, and since I believe Professor Fin- 
neran did not ever meet either of them. I j, 
should like to pay tribute to both, and to de- 
fend their reputations. I do so from personal q 
knowledge. Mrs Yeats was my friend from 
1943 to her death, and I met her frequently in 
the course of writing my Yeats: Man and poet 
(1949; 1962) and preparing my Commentary on Si 

the Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats (1968). (I 
Vilith both, obviously, I discussed the ordering e' 
of Yeats’s poems and the textual problems in- d 
volved in editing his work. (J 

Mrs Yeats was most precise and careful, as 1 
was Thomas Mark (to whose judgment, parti- h 
cularly in punctuation, Yeats - and Hardy - N 
constantly and happily deferred). Mrs Yeats S 
generally wrote to A. P. Watt and Macmillan d 
on Yeats’s behalf (her hand was easier to read c 
than Yeats’s, her typewriting even more so), 
but always after he and she had fully discussed ^ 
what would be said to agent and publisher - c 
with both of whom Yeats was in agreement, E 
particularly about the differing chronolo^cal ^ 
and non-t^ronological ordering of the De & 
Luxe edition, on the one hand, and the Col- ^ 
lected Poems arid the proposed Scribner edi- r 
lion, on the other. ^ 

Finneran is so determined to follow the non- I 
chronolo^cal order of the Collected Poems ' 
that he seems to avoid not only the obvious ( 
documentary evidence (what of the nine pages i 
alluded to in the introduction to my New Com- J 
mentary, of which pages 1 understand he now 1 
has a copy?) but the non-documentary evi- I 
dence of Mrs Yeats's and Mark's views, not to 
mention Lord Stockton’s (Harold Macmil- I 
Ian’s) memories. I can assure Finneran that | 
Mrs Yeats knew that Yeats wanted two diffo- < 
rent arrangements. ' 

Now to his six points about Mrs Yeats, (j) < 

The extra material for the be Luxe ddltloh .was i 
suggested after Yeats’s death, which of course i 

changed, eveiything. A posthumous extra i 
volume was to be issued later than the WBY- 
approved De Luxe volumes, but confonrUng to 
their format (caii we not assume tliat discussion 
took place between husband and wife? It did, 
Ihou^ it was not "documented” for scholars 
" working forty-Qve years later!), (2) To have a 
doubt about what to do with “Three Songs to 
the Same Tune”-seems entirely reasonable. (3) 

Mrs Yeats did accept Tlioinas Mark's sugges- 
tion about the placing of “Under Ben Bulben”, 
and that was a mistake. It arose becauM Mark 
(uiiderslandabiy, perhaps, in view of Yeats's 
often-expressed faith in his editorial judgment) 
continued to edit Yeats after his death ih the 
^y that he edited him when he was alive. He 
auggestnl pliming "Under Ben Bulben" at the 
end. to Mrs Yeats as he would have to Yeats. 

But Mrs Yeata later agreed with the late Pro- 
fessor Curtis Bradford's arguments about the 
'Ordef of iLor/ Onecanniakd mist^es; 
not.!all:people admit them. (4) Again, Mrs 
Yeats's doubt about "The Choice” seems 
Kasonable-ariditisinanycmseaminorpolnt. ' 
(5) Her reported views aboitt the arrengeitient ; 
ef (1949). dealt probably wth the 

, '^Nafralive , arid. Dramatic’’, seriion’s poems. 

; 8hc told me, Tor inistance, . that WB's ^sire for 

a chroiiologibal arrangement. of . them was 
entbodledin thp>oe/w(1949), to say ‘‘shce^^ 

: ' kardjy Have fpfg6tteri‘’.Bbbut the oixie'rpfl^f 
‘ is to assume too rhuch from cpnyctM- . 

. ; hohs taken butofcontext.'Hpmas.Mark', also, 

V happy Tthat Yeats’s poems were brihg 

wa^‘ available in 

; (bp Mi rifter all, origiriaily si^ge^ fr) ' 

. ’ ::2f;tn‘Uiaf of (1949);whjp^ Tie; top, 

■ ;*J®w YpatSiWanf^^ 

. '^''tha^t•ypluIneI•■^.'' "'.i 

Hnneran’s itemarks sebn*. (Piu^PP 
■ •'^fo'teiuctarice'td tTpst the teistiiribny; pf.-the 
■\ ‘ ;^b®n;!word (tha^ls,.what he w 
.; - ^d6(riimeiifo^. eWdence) .B^ is a ?P 

the.'.itifol.iectual; inte^ty< pt Mii ;. 

'uioB uLi j,.: : #laMM tin 


chronological and non-chronoiogical). ih 

I write thus because there are now fewer pr 
people alive who had the privilege of working ar 
with Mrs Yeats’s help and realizing her im- Ih 
mense knowledge of and scrupulous care for W 
Yeats's writings. Incidentally, Professor w< 

Fitzgerald’s letter (July 20) producing ta 

"documentary" evidence about the identity of A 
the three women In the poem "Friendship” h'l 
merely corroborated, welcomely, the non- dj 

documentary evidence underlying my idemi- di 

'ftcation, that is, conversations with Maud 
Gonne and Mrs Yeats. Si 

A. NORMAN JEFFARES. ic 

University of Stirling. jg 

Sir, -It is unfortunate that Richard J. Finneran 
(Letters, August 3) writes at a distance - in 
every sense - from the Macmillan Archive. I 
therefore refer your readers back to my review ' 

(June 29) which requires one small correction. 

[ have written "New Poems" twice for "A Fidl " 
Moon in March " , when discussing the problem 
Mrs Yeats faced with the rewritten "Three 
Songs to the Same Tune". With that correc- ® 
tion, for which I am grateful to Finneran, my 
case stands. I apologize for the slip. ^ 

What is remarkable about his letter is that 
Finneran does not acknowledge the existence ^ 
of certain documents In the Yeats papers at ^ 
Dalkey. He overlooked them when preparing ^ 
bis edition , but he has seen copies of them now ! 
and has informed me so. Cited by Jeffares in * 
his New Commentary, and referred to in my ' 

review, these are lists of contents for the | 

volumes of the Edition de Luxe (EDL) 
prepared by Macmillan and annotated by ' 
Yeats and his wife between the autumn of 1936 ' 

and the middle of June 1937. Mrs Yeats sent 
the revised lists to A.P.Watt, Yeats’s agent, on 
June 11 and 14 in response to a letter from 
Harold Macmillan calling for new copy For the 
EDL's volume of poems. 

These lists show that the Yeatses and 
Macmillan were updating the 470 pages of page 
proofs of the poems, arranged in chronological 
order. They were doing so in the light of the 
contents of tire Collected Poems (1933) (CP) 

, and Yeais’s new work. The CR ordering, with , 
its subdivisions Into' '‘tyricalV. and VNafratiw ' 
and DTamatic” scciiciM, was at the same iinie 
being consigned to Scijbner for their >p.ublin 
Edition following the advice of Macmillan arid 
Watt. The renewed activity on the EDL was 
undertaken so that production of It could be 
expedited , when the time came to issue it, after 
the publication of Scribner’s venture. 

Finneran’s letter has two main argumerits: 
neither is new. He queries Mrs Yeats’s 
stewardship over the arrangement of Yeats’s 
texts, and he asserts that Yeats (rather than his 
wife) preferred the CP arrangement to that of 
the EDL. These claims are disproved by the 
documents Finneran declines to mention, for 
they show that Yeats was simultaneousiy 
preparing his work in the two different 
arrangements for the two projects in mid-1937, 
exactly in accord with the advice of his agent 

and his publisher; reserving the chronological 

arrangement for the- EDL as one of its "special 

features”. ^ u/ i*. 

Finneran therefbre suggests a Gothic situ- 
ation- Yeats trying to get his poems put in the 

CP format while his wWc; tried to subvert his • 
wishes, succeeding apparently (en years after 
his death will) the-1949 "Definitive Edition, . 
Home life for the Yeatses would have been 
awkward under these circumstances: fortu- 
nately these lists Survive to demonstnjte that 
such was not tire ^e. , v 

the emended lists of June 1937 show that 
• Yeats alro preferred a chronological drderfo^^ 
his plays “• ’’Print them chronologically’’ he 
replied to Thomas Mark who had queried the. 

. for Dancors’Vas he wanted them entitled). The . 

,. iistsshowtoO that the poemsfrom FhW Moon 
in Ma«/»anaafter,r"a!lnewppcmsr-^ 
be entitled "Poems I93^1937’’r . Nothing sug- 
gests that Mrs Yeials ipptephring these 
• ^ doing btherMse than ekeepting Yeats a wishes.; 

. ■ lOther’voluiricBpftlwEpLiSoilwa^naturalfo^^^ 

, . Yeaii to ask (hem ;to hpld up_ this p^s u)tiil 
he had sberi Scribner 

;;r:ISWag^bprQC^^ 


the marksofbeing associated with the Scribner d 
project, lists the poems in CP format iiiul v 
arranges the new material to follow page 315 of 1 
the CP, the last page of the "Lyrical" section. c 
What Yenis hud thought in November 1936 C 
were virtually identical and almost siiniil- \ 
taneous productions on each side of the I 

Atlantic had become, ns a result of Harold ^ 

Macmillun’s letter of November U. 1936, very 
divergent enterprises. Yeats was not going to 1 
disagree with his agent and publisher for a , 
one-oR venture to be sold house-to-house by ‘ 
Scribner, who were not even his usual Amer- ^ 
ican publishers. Of course, had he chosen to ^ 
ignore that advice, Macmillan would not have 
stood in his way. But he didn't: "Macmillan’s ’ 
interest and mine should not clash", as he 
wrote to Watt on another occasion in July 
1937. 

It is odd that Finneran has never sought to 
interview Harold Macmillan (now Lord Stock- 
ton) , the one surviving party to these arrange- 
ments, whose excellent memory is entirely 
conflrmed by the surviving papers. 

Asfot tire Scribner materials now in Texas. I 
have indeed seen copies of the relevant docu- 
ments and I refer readers back again to my 
review. The arguments there can readily be 
expanded, but not within the compass of these 
columns. I have developed them, and also 
answered the minor matters he raises, in a 
letter to Professor Finneran, copies of which T 
will gladly make available to interested parties. 
However, Finneran’s long paragraph about the 
Scribner project is quite beside the po'int: no 
one doubts that Scribner initially arranged 
their edition "following Yeats’s instructions”. 
After his death it yvos reordered neither com- 
pletely nor successfully back into chronological 
order. 

At the same time, it seems worth pointing 
out here that had Finneran not been silent on 
the 1937 lists, he could not have asked whether 
Yeats would have allowed Macmillan "to print 
his poems in a different arrangement” after the 
publication of the Scribner edition (proposed 
for the spring of 1938). The question, though 
hypothetical, is not without interest. In its long 
: hlatory.theEDL had evdlvsd a meniofiaJ 
and cahonical projecr, and Yeats, ac^rding to 
Mrs Yeats, "always said”, that Macinillan 
"would only bring” It out after bis deathi At 
that moment, Harold Macmillan immediately, 
referred to it as a "(foAniliye and complete” 
edition -r something It could never have been in 

Yeats’s lifetime. It commanids Obr respect pre- 
cisely because Yeats had come to think of It as 
the posthumous arrangement of his work. Yet 
had it come out in 1937 or 1938 as a seven- 
volume set, he would have been delighted to 
prepare it - "Months of rewriting. -What happi- 
ness!”, as he had said when irhad been First 
proposed, in 1930. 

' Finneran asks how I "know" that Yeats, his 
wife, his publisher, his agent arid Thomas 
Mark never thought of extending the arrange- 
ment of CP to the EDL. The M acmillan Arch- 
ive is scattered, but it is remarkably complete, 
given that letters survive in copy form and in 
quotation inside - .other letters, (eg, from 

Yeats’s agent). With a little patience, one can 
matchonepagepfajeiterin theBritishLibiraTy . 

. .with Its niUsing page in ari apple-barn in Birch 
. Grove, but there is no letter-in the, entire Ar-,: 

chive which reyeals any change Of plan (pr, the 
chronologicai arrangement of Yeats's poems. 

. From the inception of the EDL project until his 

' death in 1939; 

Finneran apparently sees some cohfllct of 
interest between my critique of his edition and 
my commitment to; two volumes- in the- Coh 
lected Edition of which he isagenerni editor. 1 
regret thot he seeks thus to discourage in- 
i - formed discussion of scholarly issues rather 
than en^ge in open debate, 1 very much hope 
I ■ that he will noW arrangp tile, conference of 
I editors Which, It has been felt, is necessary for 
discussion of the scope, purpose and principles 
i, . of the Collected Edillon. The need has become 
■ prising since- the.publicalibn pf Ids edition. I 
f hope atfo that he will publish a full collation of 
ri ' histextagaihst (he i949 textso that readers can 
i'. begin (0 assess the- problems Ms edition has 
» „ prwentid. ' 

. : -Professor Fitzgerald’s valuable letter (July 

i- .2Q)l have replied to privately. She to 

‘Important new evidence iiboui jhe. drafting of 
r* r -l’FrienilsT but.i. likp her'.iain hqmiptrpd (nithc 


discussion of these unpublished materials, 
which arc significantly different from the pub- 
lished version and yul do not remove the diffi- 
culties of assigning lines 4-9 of the pncni to 
Olivia Shfikcspcar. 

WARWICK GOULD. 

Royal Holloway College, University of London. 
Egham. Surrey. 


Editing 'Ulysses' i 

Sir, - The extreme difficulty of achieving an 
accurate text of James Joyce's Ulyssesis admir- , 

ably illustrated by Hugh Kenner's review of the 
new critical edition of that novel recently pre- [ 
pared by Hans Walter Gabler and others (July 

13). •• • 

Kenner cites, as an important restoration to 
the text, the passage (p 419 of the new edition) 
identifying the "word known to all men" but :i 
only inferred by Joyce's readers for six de- i 
cades. Thinking of this word ••love", Stephen !|j 
Dedalus muses "Amor vero aliquid aiictti 1/ 
bomun vuir unde et ea quae conctipiscintus |ll 
. . .". This Latin passage has emerged from 
Kenner's typewriter or from the TLS typog- S 
rapher as "Amplitis verl alius [sic] alicui bonum 
vnlt unde et ea quae concnpiscimus" . 

Even Joyce could err. Amor vero n/iqiiiri is. 
apparently, not known to all. 

RUTH BAUERLE. : 

Ohio Weslcy.in University. Dclnware. Ohio 43015 * Z 

Wartime Civil Liberties j. 

Sir, - H. G. Koenigsberget (Letters. July 27) 
complains of my use of the phrase •‘bitter- j' 
sweet story" in relation to the internment of 
enemy aliens during the Second World War. It 
is gallant of him to leap to the defence of a book 
which he confesses he has not read. If he would. 
look at the second book dealt with in my joint 
review (Miriam Kochan's admirable Orfuihi's 
internees in the Second World Wnr). he would 
find that the phrase is fully justified by the 
evidence. A few random quotations from for- 
mer internees quoted by Mrs Kochan: "It was 
marvellous . . . absolutely marvellous. It w^ n 
mtcftt frle-ndly atmosphtre. I could have cried. 
Whero In thf world would they treat an enemy 
‘ aUenj|keth'ikt?;*(DrMa't;(3a1dsmfth^ 
iili heaHrig beford' a' tribunal .headed by. S|f / 

' NoymanBirketO.^’WepjeyedgoIfeveryday; I- 
. wouldn’t have missed it for anything!" (an 
anoiliymbus Internee), "It coUld has’e been a 

- lovely holiday except that France had- fallen. 

. and trie ijcws was terrible .... There .were 

' roll-calls every evening but it was very pleasant . 

One' felt really at home there'' (DrMos» 
Aberbach). "My years of internment consti- 
. tuted a period of uninterrupted good fortune". 
(Dr Klaus Loewald). "It goes without saying 
that I never fell any resentment about the few 
months I spent in inieroment" (Eugen Glueck- 
auf FRS), “I hold no resentment" ("Dr H"). 

So much for the sweetness. Of the bitterness 
(by no means unjustified) Koenigsberger him-', 
selfgives evidence. But in the light of the above 
(to which could be added n lot more in a similar 
vein) I fear it is he who stretches the point a 
little when he says that "everyone resented it 
.bitterly”. , 

BERNARD WASSERSTEIN. ' 

■ - DepartmeAlpfHistory.BrBndeisUfllversiiy.Wnkh- 
am.^M{as«kcHuretu 03254.. • ^ 

Bats as Souvenirs 

Sir,- 1 once had an elastically propelled black 
bat like that mentioned at- ihe end of Timothy 
d’Arch Smith's review (July 27) of Richard 
Dnlby’s Brain Stoker A bibliography of first 
"fditions\ It was enclosed in a folded card bear- 
ing'the following lines, which no doubt fixed it 
. in my memory; 

I am Tuiankhnmuh's Bbi. 

No doubt 'veil wonder what I'm .nt- 
■ Ri^l blit of'his tomb in Egypi 1 flew. 

- • AmHfybu'te .fecUng rather blue 

Jus hand/iUe. wound up..lo a friend or iri’o.', . 

Th s Wa.4 bo^( by my porerits pt the Wembley 
- Exhibition ,iii 1924. one of many exnmple.s of 
tlie effect bn taste of the openiiig of the Tomb 
^in'Noveiribpr 1922^ shortly before (lie Exhibi- 
iioh whs derigned. 

Presuiripbly th? bats so appidpriately en- 
clpWd in the souvenir edition, of Draeu/a's 
Guest fri;l^27 were: left over froni the exhjtil- 
' tlqn ^ unless they have ari 'even earlier origifri- 
jEANGbvt. . 

; ' .37'Ruwan Road^ "Brjatk'Qreen. Loridnii.Wfi,-';.'' ., i , 
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I Questions of the avant-garde 


Affairs of ceremony and state 


|- ' Marc Jordan 

I; j LeBrllaVlcnnadallaSeccssioncallaCnduta 

!‘, > .1 dcU* Impero Asburglco 

PalazzoGrassi. Venice. untilSeplemberJo 

l.jji’l — — 

jf. i i =! I ; 1984 is not a vintage year for contemporary tirl 
. ' W . at the Venice Biennale, where this enormous 
; ' !i . I nnd comprehensive exhibition at Palazzo Gras- 

.< c , i si. devpted to the painting, architecture nnd 
•lv|; : applied arts of the Viennese avant-garde 

i . ' ' ' 1 aiound 1900. is proving a strong couiiier- 

Ij; vfi ' : attraction to the strident manifestations of 

'• Iv anti-modernism in the Ginrdini Pubblici. 

;i [A , i To step from the clear white light of the 
If -! >' . Grand Canal into the central cotirtynrd of 

: f '' I j Palazzo Grass! is to be inimedialcly and incon- 

. ! f'/i ] ' gruously confronted with the darker world of 

iif , j ' teutonic mysticism. Dominating the cortile is a 
I'l .. replica of Gustav Klimt’s most important sur- 
: viving monumentnl painting, the “Beethoven 

j ? Frieze" of 1902. fin ambrtioiis paraphrase of 
■' Schiller's "Ode to Joy“. In Klinifs knowing 
1 1 ' I post-Freudian version of tlie progress of man- 
'j ri- .'.f ' kind from desire to fuiniment the climactic 
j ;| moment comes on the strophe "Diesen Kuss 
‘ ;i- 1:' .'i der ganzen Welt" with the deployment on a 
is.p f .!•[ j heroic scale of his familiar motif, the embrac- 
|j:'i i i • ing couple. 

i ’.'U, pf j I Thisbrilliani work, by far the most arresting 
l.'lifij]' i Image in the show, despite being a reproduc- 
|V!;r < 4 ; *) I tion. adumbrates miich ih^t is to be seen in the 
t i II ' { exhibition rooms of the piano 

|({r Hij, h|| nobile. Its stylistic eclecticism, bizarre com- 
binationsof the naturalistic and the hieratic, of 
!. and applied art traditions, are features 

common to the lavish display of pictures by 

B *' jyi Klimt himself, to the early portraits of Egon 
i; Schiele and to the decorative work of Kolo 
Moser, co-founder of the Wiener WerksiAtte 
J ; which manufactured much of the finest of the ' 
Ijlflffi gltas and cexantlj^a represented here. 

^mergihf av^tUti the/, 

influential member of the Secession, it is 
]J fh«8rchiiectOttd Wagner, nearly a generation 
' ' V uii widely credited with creating the 

I? I progressive atmosphere in which the Viennese 
avant-garde could flourish. .Yet , his actual 
ii begs the whole question of (he 

[f ffRl nature ofche Modernist revolt in Vienna. Wag- 
I m 1 ^ Kflntt..ih spite of. his alienation from . 

it HL'l establishment; claimed the right 

» ml *"^^A^hres in' the grand manner. And 
■ if J he suffered ai numl^r' of 


humiliating frustrations he largely .succeeded 
in this anihilion through the generosity of pub- 
lic as well as private patrons. He was the desig- 
ner of Vienna's metro system, nn intriguing 
combination of architect's and engineer's 
work, of the complex domed Church “am 
Steinhof*. and of the striking Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank, one of the first buildings to make 
extensive use of aluminium in its construction, 
all of which are on view in the flattering form of 
watercolour perspectives by an anonymous 
draughtsman in the Wagner entourage. 

Innovations in construction and the re-cast- 
ing of ornament in Jngendsii/ forms left the 
essentially classical core of Wagner's archi- 
tecture untouched, ho\ve\'er. This reluctance to 
jettison the accumulation of traditional rhetoric 
was perceived as a limiting factor In the develop- 
ment of A truly modem architecture by the 
young designer Adolf Loos, a seminal figure and 
the Secession's sharpest critic. In his own pared- 
down buildings, of ivhich the "Haus am 
Michaelerplatz" is the most notable, and in his 
satirical essay “Ornament and Crime", he pre- 
pared the way for what was to become the new 
orthodoxy of the Bauhaus and Le Corbusier. 

Loos, whose major contribution to the de- 
velopment of the Modernist aesthetic was liter- 
ary and critical, can hardly be done justice in an 
exhibition of this kind. But his prot^g^ Kokos- 
chka. to whose penetrating and exacerbated vi- 
sion Klimt's magniloquence must have seemed 
as irrelevant as Wagner's domes and pylons did 
to Loos, is fully represented by a series of por- 
traits and figure studies in Which he seems to 
have flayed his models in an attempt to reach to 
their essence. And there can be little doubt after 
this show that it was Kokoschka's urgent Ex- 
pressionist example that shaped the later work 
of Schiele in which he retreats from the universal 
mythology of Klimt's ^Ided and bejewelled art 
V^to a world of prlvi^te sexual obsession repre- 
..seated through Ah^ar, Jutting .ouUtoe and . 
mtiddled, bloody raloUrs. 

This e.xhibiiion is the largest and most beguil- 
ing we are likely to see on its subject, making the 
Royal Academy's 1971 Secession show and last 
year’s Edinburgh Festival Vienna J900 look 
sninll fry indeed, (t seems no accident (hat the 
organizers of the Biennale should have chosen to 
examine in such detail one of the mOst contradic- 
tor founts of Modernism aVexactly the moment • 
.when .the received orthodoxies of the nvaht: 

; garde are being most Manditngiy Wrutjhized. , 


Robin Cormack 

The Treasury of San Marco, Venice 
British Museum, until September2 

At first sight this exhibition appears to be yet 
another collection of gold objects displayed 
under spotlights in darkened rooms; or 
perhaps just one small addition to a series of 
Venice exhibitions, justified by the need to 
raise money to give a safe and permanent home 
to the objects when they return to that city. But 
it soon becomes clear that the collection could 
offer more insights to the visitor about Vene- 
tian attitudes and beliefs than has any of the 
other selections of material which have been 
brought to London. 

The objects are predominantly chalices, de- 
votional icons and reliquaries. The main pieces 
came to Venice from the palaces and churches 
of medieval Constantinople, and represent 
some of the major commissions of Byzantine 
art. Other significant objects came from Is- 
lamic court circles, including that of Fatimid 
Cairo, or were made or embellished in Venice 
itself. The Republic of Venice made positive 
efforts to acquire such rich pieces, either 
through looting or through business and bank- 
ing negotiations or even as gifts. The Treasury 
of the church of San Marco, where they were 
kept, acted as a state repository for the Doge. 

The exhibition is accompanied by a small 
illustrated pamphlet, compiled by David Buck- 
ton of the Museum, which summarizes the his- 
tory of the Treasury and gives information ab- 
out selected objects. Alternatively, there is a 
heavy and wordy catalogue with excellent col- 
our photographs of nil the objects (337pp. 
Milan: Olivetti. £15). The pamphlet is ideal as 
an introduction to the collection, and in its 
selection of objects to give a focus to the mat- 
erial. The catalogue is far less satisfying. As a 
record of the exhibition it is clearly very valu- 
able but it typifies a pattern of scholarly refer- 
ence books, sold at exhibitions, which offer the 
general visitor mystification rather than help, 
and which disappoint the specialist by relying 
more on previous literature titan on new study 
of the objects. For example, the large reliquary 
“throne'' is, as in previous writings, described 
as made from ajabaste^ perhaps in the sixth 
century in Alexandria. The excellent lighting 
of thia exhibition $hbws that it is in fact made 
from Proconnesian marble from the quarries of 


, i0: The Honest Ulsterman 


I i •■:■■ ■■ 

I FRiJi^KORMSBYtEd^^ . ■ , 

II TheHal|i^tn^ernian 
j|pp|75.:Majr.'W .' V ' 

c[| ;i9^p.' iEl qu^erly'from 70 ; 

|| ijEglaiitinle Avenue, Belfast BT9 6DY.- 

i|;'Asr say, in a bad time**, 

|P^r Mcppiiald sR^s in an interesting poem- 
Jsequlirict; “Jnteri6rt’\ publUhed lii the cur- 
[rent.' seyenty-fifthi’n^ The Honest t//- 
«t|alhly a 

•. ureland, and la bad (line fdr Sttthlf^Magnziiia^ 
be, publistieBq^^ in BeU 

|fas(,; shmvs the ^nsisteni 
jgagin^he^bf the hdn sui^vbr^ 
j ^de)3art fipn) the ^iialformat orcdnteiiUfof.lhe 
^magaziitb in'iiiiy way: a!long section idf new 
^rse, by Szirtes, li<>ngtey,iRaine, Muldobn, 
I |.P!6ley, pwart, MaithljWs,hf.cGuck!nn, Adcock; 
I ^untensi McCartKyj ,Ca«idy .. . ifhoi' the 


Biggar’!‘s . ylgorb'uif / jr^poria^-novol ' 
claiirdernarcatl.ii^^ jji l^pairiet", a tdwii n1u6h 
reseijiblihg, iH its reli^'qgs and political <li- 
ridedness; Belfaisl^and^ few pagers of re- 
viewk; .j 

In recen t years edire^ 
ifjohied ,.|or thia issue by ydung fe)|ow^}Xtet 
jkobert Johhslohe), established llselfu ah 
lanassumiilg but distuictly classy fonim for hew 
^vmtiiig'rtiiVerhj?^^^ 


is infonned and informative on political issues, 

; but these always arire out of cultural-artistic 
ones.: It seisms, to an outsider, catholic to 
.. broadly-Cathplio,, liberal shading towards the 
R^Ublican.;ln sympathy; (hou^ firmly non-. 

. Aligned; ; There is a ‘good deal of extra-Irish 
material; No 6i, for example-, coiitained a long - 
corisideretion ofGorc Vidal, and the “Busi- 
ness Section" is regularly occupied by the en- • 
tertaining .(though sometimes' unfor^vably 
. slapdash) ^'Jude the imparting in a 

knoifc)eabQu| way his' enthusiasm foir Daudet,. 
:Pi^ust; or is^lp-,qarjq6iu jpi tbelr Infancy., -.yl 

Miich of vlt- is’ Classic little-m^aitine. sto 
! ' which might beneflt from more editorial atten-' 

. . tion akcopy and.proof-reddi^ 

, ail an unifpaglnably far cry from the first num- 
ber in i96i8,..wblcli;.wia5 edited by James Sim- 
. liionsrknd announ^d , iKnif as. ‘‘^a maga^^ 

; reVolUtion\.11iisanibbnte^t6sqnieiriaw)(ish; • 

. ;WlUmeanibg, ;scfi6olmWrIy.' fightlng^talk 
.frqiii;§iminpn5 himself (’literature starts and 
• npidi^ with men Ulkingjo and the most ‘ 
' '^h®poriantthingfojrajnahtai|6^ 

be honest*’); themord pmtwrfasstpg in the light' 
of developments jn'lflsler In the 197& 

..urgent, or; at (eaU morq: realistic, Humanist ' 
ciudo. from Ph‘e \John O'. ;steWart^ 

. raisingly , earnest: intenjew- :with koger 
McOough (“also sings with The ScaHbld’: 

. > . has ; appeared, with them oh; T.y., 

,. reading bia own poetry withbiit gush or gim^ 
niicks. This seems.to. us vepr. important . . .”) 

. John Lennon, Bob Dylah, Dohi^an'"' at the 


"thin sophistication”; and a priggish piece by 
McGough’s interviewer, Michael Stephens, 
expounding the curse of alcohol and the bles- 
sings of marijuana.. Heady days. It's hard to see 
what any of it had to do with either literature or 
revolution, men being honest or the new just 
world. The editor’s verse is a little too much in 
evidence, , backed up manfully by Gavin 
Ewart’s, and one of Derek Mahon’s finest 
poems, “Ecclesiastes”^ mokes its first appear- 
ance. 

The doggedly democratic, demagogic emph- 
l-a^ls pdtyadesXbow Inappre ipdy beliit-: 

■ agi.nsti) a pIdCd by Sinimbhs bh some thclncs df 
I^is MacNeice; add MacNeice’s fhmpus scep- 
ticism, coupled with his ambiguous podtion as 
an yistemjian who Jeft, but cpuld never leave 
behind him, IJJstey’s bu^en Of beauty of iiight- 
ihare, makeif luin s6metijrnes'an;exemplary fi- 
..gure, wmetlmO^ Of. continuing fas: 

anatiori, for- the writers' associated 'With the 
; magaxfne jn rqcdrit yeftfs. They havb also taken 
‘9 heart ^MacNeice’s 

. .spwial number two issues 

back (Nq 73) is one of the'b^t of f ecent Nonesf 
Ukter^en, ;with a essay by Edna Lpng- 
ley .ph the ^partite/orgahlc sirUciure oif ;4ii- 
(UWn Joutnai, several blogrdpliiicai reminipo.' 
enc^ by friends of the poet, Gerald Dane’s 
rorrefiil and agreeably Quirky feview 'Of The 
filings are Fu/je, and, most valuably, 

cantatmp”, an autdbiographlqd 

MacNeice s Zoo that deals with childhood in 

Belfast -and the North: - . ' 

Why in-kria;^ ff,ii ' 


the Muniisirn (and so more likely to come from 
nearby Constantinople). The silver gilt mini- 
church which features on the poster for thr 
exhibition is also the subject of little new study 
in the catalogue, where it is once again d^ 
scribed as a lamp or perfume burner, probably 
from Smith Italy. One looks for an entry which 
offers more suggestions to explain its oddities* 
ns that it might he a vessel to carry the bread of 
the ciicharist or that it might come from Ruj. 
sia, and should be compared with the twelfth- 
century metalwork of Novgorod. 

The chief value of the exhibition is not 
brought out by the introverted art-historicsl 
language of the catalogue. It should be empha- 
sized that these actual objects had a major 
ceremonial function in the promotion of offi- 
cial altitudes in Venice. A number of recent 
historical studies have described and inter- 
preted the rituals and processions in which 
such material objects were used. Even more 
striking is the way their functions and even 
meanings have changed in the course of time. 
These objects show not only what tradition can 
mean in the history of art, but also how small 
groups of rich nnd powerful people can support 
their position in a society. A number of the 
pieces were adapted over time. A polychrome 
sardonyx vessel from Classical Antiquity 
appears to have been kept somewhere in 
Byzantium for centuries, perhaps as a family 
heirloom, and was then converted into a cha- 
lice for the eucharist by a Byzantine emperor 
Romanos in the tenth century; its next use was 
in a major church in Constantinople. Then 
somehow It passed into Venetian hands, and 
became a new symbol of Venetian prestige, an 
example of the city inheriting the wealth of 
earlier powers. The material adaptations of 
these objects by their various owners, and their 
flagrant display to enhance the position of 
these owners, can be traced in a typical exam- 
ple. One Byzantine text describes an exhibi- 
tion in the Great Palace of Constantinople in 
the middle of the tenth century, for which the 
emperors assembled not only their own p(»ses- 
sions but all the holdings in church treasuries. 
All was put on show inside the palace for one 
day, and may well linve included some of the 
objects In the current exhibition. The purpose 
was to make an impression of Byzantine wealih 
and power on a particular group of visitors w 
the city -■ the Arab ambassadors. Have, the 
functions of ort changed much in 19847 


nniong my c(|u»li hul when I cumc home I 
nowhere . . When I passed ilw men who 
most of the day, .spitting, at Ihc corners, I inwglU** 
that they were spitting at me ... A 
cmharrn&smcni: [ was the rcctor'a son. 
and his essay “Experience with Ima^"- , 
The “special" number often brings outjN 
best In a small magazine, and Wi/ Is no ex^P* 
tion. As far as its ordinary numbers 
cerned, the continuing support shpwn by.aw, 
to poets such ns George Szirtes, Fleur Adjpwj 
Carol Rumens (among the Engllsh-by-Wrm: 
of-adoption), Michapl Longley and, 

’ Paul Muldoon 'diiiong the Northern 
apart from poems by both the latter* .CW*".. 
Cerspn’s appropriately waywaird and 
view of Why Brownlee £-e/f 
.V Michael Allen'i long, illurninating 
Qudof in the .current number), is 
the fAvieWihg of poetry, tllpug^ 

: selective, surely need ncil-be « Selective asj^ 
, - given, that ncltheV, the volumes eh^h^: 

' revieyli, nor thq'.original poems chosen 
; licatioq^ rnanifost an ai^essive 
; . eykri a s;trbng editorial preference « op* . . „ 

. of writing over another- or as faca>b^Wot«u 

it sometimes tends fb;be; on the diwursive^ j 

the regular apt^afance bf bbth Edna W g A 

and Seamus Deane ensures that the 

seldoiri fatlrbelow their breolrig standaK?^ 

. critical aciiipen and seriousness, . 


. viuivai acumen anu o -.i- 

stringency and saiijty of the t» 7 edtwr-RTO 
' Johnstone’s survey of thif' first publicati.oM ^ 
the Reid- Day pamjjhleteers ^ 1?,^. ;5S w 

; them - sUaesK thhtleiearJsightddW 

' depehderice'Rre th^' )^revai]h)^^ 
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marshall COHEN fEdtlor) 

Ronald Dworkin and Contemporary 
Jurisprudence 

304pp. Duckworth. £24 (paperback, £9.95). 
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Since his entry into the jurisprudential lists 
Ronald Dworkin has adopted a polemical style 
of writing, directing his attacks against two 
principal targets - legal positivism and utilitar- 
ianism. Although in the process various other 
(cholars have come tn for attention, the prin- 
cipal stalking-horse has been H. L. A. Hart's 
7^0 Concept of Law. Rather than a book, 
Dworkin has published numerous articles and 
reviews, and this has enabled him to avoid the 
pains of reaching even a temporary finality; his 
views and arguments develop as the debate 
continues. 

The present volume reprints thirteen pieces, 
most of them periodical articles, which have 
been published since 1972 by way of response 
to Dworkin's work. Most come from American 
periodicals, some of them not easy to come by 
in Britain, llie editorial work has been done by 
Marshal) Cohen, a philosopher, for whom the 
task has deariy been a labour of love: he opens 
hJs pre^e with the bold assertion, “In the 
opinion of the editor the jurisprudential writ- 
ings of Ronald Dworkin constitute the finest 
contribution yet made by an American writer 
to the philosophy of law." We are however 
spared any attempt to argue this claim; Cohea 
merely goes on to provide a clear summary of 
the papers. 

Duckworth have not simply reprinted pre- 
viously published material, for Dworkin him- 
self contributes a new fifty-page reply to his 
critics, vritich is a substantial addition to the 
corpus of his writings. The book includes a 
select bibliography of related writings, and 
provides some short biographical notes on the 
various contributors, but not, alas, on Dwor- 
kin himself. The controversies in legal theory 
with which hp has been principally concerned 
are live ones indeed. His wriHngs have concen- ' 
(rated upkm the mysteries of the judicial deci- 
sion, and in the common law world in particu- 
lar, disputes both as to precisely what it is 
judges get up Ui, and what they ought, accord- 
ing to some conception of role or value, to get 
up to, have a long and distinguished history. 
With them are associated deeper disputes as to 
tbe nature of law itself. 

The opposing positions were neatly staked 
out as recently as 1345, on what must have 
been a stack day in the Court of Common 
Pleas. There Mr Justice Hillary expressed the 
view that the law was simply the will of the 
justices, volunte des justices In the legal French 
of the time. His colleague Stonore sharply dis- 
agreed; “Not at all. Law is reasoa." {Nanyt. 
1^ est resoun.) Expressed with less brevity, 
and variously developed, this disagireement 
has continued ever since. Tn modem times the 
professional philosophers, as this volume 
uukes clear, have moved in on the act. 

Dworkin himself, though he has, both be- 
fore arid after his moy^ to Oxford in 1969, spent 
a lot of time fo Britain, has his ^t$ planted ; 
Jinnly in tj»e United States; there the main 
unpetui to developing theories of the’: judicial’ 
derives .from ; the .cpnsiitii(jpiiar pos|T 
whatever it really is, of the j^upreirie 
Academics thOie'stiU. live in the shadow 
ojst oyer the legitimacy; 0f tiie legal system by 
realists/ whose iconoclastic writings ex- 
T^Kcrj a cynical altitude to beli^'in the objec- 
hvfty of law and the notion that legal decisions 
the expert arid impartial wprklh^ut of 
gVeppriiwIpias-pfthe Jadr. like the,Marx***Sr 
^^ll^.undermined the concept of Uie 
- 9naw^Thq|r succeraort , the expb^^ 

; ^ncgal studies, now eWrehched even fo that 
jworrgjrubu's homp of; radicalls. 01 , theiHwva!^ 
Schools sire ;t(^, ay busily engaged in. a; 
pro^ known as TrasW^^ much In 

[J? in which, the T^biiand IsWndera 
. white, rrtan’a^t^^ 

|upy at le^t developed a iiew apd more ewt- 
. MP?c,tp play ’instead/1^^ 

'^cntical. legal stiidiesihAve. ijotyel; done.; 






where he had gone wrong. Most remarkable is 
his claim that there is always (or virtually al- 
ways, for, typically, he hedges his bets) a right 
answer to every legal question, a claim which, 
if it could be sustained, would finally rout the 
radicals. Like some jurisprudential Franken- 
stein, he even constructs a superjudge called 
Hercules and tries to explain how he does it: 
essentially by playing the game of Lady Mac- 
beth’s children with the dusty materials of the 
law. Such a view, presented by a less able 
controversialist, would have rightly been dis- 
missed as potty; instead, at least in academia, it 
has had to be taken seriously, and has gener- 
ated a considerable controversial literature, of 
which this collection is representative. 

If one asks, “what’s new?", I suppose the 
answer is that since these writings principally 
express conflicting attitudes to how judicial 
decisions ought to be reached, rather than pro- 
viding information as to how they in fact are 
reached, and since views on the matter con- 
tinue to differ, each generation of legal think- 
ers finds it necessary to refight the old battles 
with new weapons. And the weapons here are 
the terms in which the arguments are pre- 
sented. 

The editor groups the first three pieces in a 
section headed “Law and Morals", unified by 
their concern to explain where ideas of right 
and wrong fit into legal decisions. E. Phillip 
Soper discusses the nature of those standards 
(other than legal rules) and those notions of 
purpose which seem in our legal culture to bind 
judges, some being in his view implicit in the 
very notion of judging. He goes on to discuss 
Dworkin’s claim that in the really tricky cases 
Hercules will seek the right answer in entities 
called principles, described sweepingly by 
Dworkin as: “both abstract and concrete prin- 
ciples that provide a coherent justification for 
all common law precedents, and so far as these 
are to be justified on principle, constitutional 
and statutory provisions as well". It will be 
seen that we are. in this collection, in the juris- 
prudential stratosphere. Jules L. Coleman 
takes the essential feature of positivism to 
bcithe claim that law. is everywhere cooven- 
tional in nature, and attempts to prerent a. 
modified theory, “positive social rule positiv- 
ism”, which concedes Dworkin’s criticisms but 
rescues this central tenet. David Lyons's piece, 
“Moral Aspects of Positivism”, argues that 
positivism must embody a concept of what 
counts as a justified judicial decisioh, and this, 
he claims, entails moral argument. . 

The second sub-division is headed “The 
Judicial Decision". It reprints Joseph Raz's 
well-known attack on Dworkin's theory of’ 
principles, adding a postscript not in the orig- 
inal, dedicated to maintaining the attack on 
Dworkin’s shifting views. Kent Creenawalt's 
"Policy, Rights and Judicial Decision” discus- 
ses Dworkin's assertion that judges in difficult 
cases ought in general to pay no attention to 
the furtherance of collective community goals; 
their job is to declare individual or group 
rights. He poinu out that Dworkin gives no 
conviacing reasons for this programme; Dwor- 
kin replies that he is unconvinced. Donald H. 
Regan starts bis contribution by drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that since so many writers have 
rejected Dworkin’s yiews it Is puling to ex- 
plain why “vleTvs so widely rejected have re- 
ceived ’sp much attention’^. His ^planatiop is , 
that Dworkin's’ writiiip aire in part “distress- 
ingly obscure" and “tarttalizingly incomplete", 

. and sets out to provide ain expository gloss to 
bring but the fdeas latent in the.^'rds bf the , 
master .'Much bf Regan’s investing discussion 
is unhappily ibiked away Jri a set of very long 
and iinattracti^ly printed footnotes.. The Jafo 
John .Mackic argi(cs that Dworkin has de- 
veloped a tWjffi theory oflawil sqrtiewhcre be-' 
tween positivism and Hahiral law theory; ;he^ 
treats pworkiii’s legal theory pa esrentiislly 
confused: in part a de^ription of what in fact 
goes bri, and in part a recommendnlioh as: to; 

' how cpiitU ought to have behaved: .Viewed as 
the iattbr Mackle puts the Case for saying fhat 
■ the tHepiy iiaijpd,thlrig,8in<« 

(Ho /*. f * * • • 

■ Part |iii^ o| the 

6bj«ilvily.oft4wV^A^G^ 

adielabbrate djacuBsibh of verajon 

Of the 

: beth?” ^kaiHe^ • DyfoW hiaA'.argqed,.ihaL 

' - apswere to jiU cjii^tions lurjc somewhere in the ' 


law. if only one takes the time to tease them 
out. We are to suppose that from the text of 
Macbeth one can show whether Banquo, more 
likely than not. had athlete's foot, or, if the 
passage of time is not to matter, would have 
liked hot dogs; leasing answers out of the law, 
it is claimed , is like that. Neil MacCorm ick , in a 
piece which introduces a welcome sense of his- 
tory into the collection, argues that Dworkin is 
properly placed as a pre-Benthamite, but one 
whose theories face insuperable difficulty in 
that he does not wish to return to the idea that 
legal rationality depends upon conformity with 
some set of natural prescriptions. In older 
terms he is, like Sir Edward Coke, an “artificial 
reason of law" man; his notion of a construc- 
tive as opposed to a natural model has indeed 
some affinities with the notion of deep struc- 
ture in language. 

Part Four is entitled “Law and Politics" - 
which is, in a sense, what the whole collection 
is really about. We have contributions from 
R.Sartorius, “Dworkin on Rights and Utilitar- 
ianism'', discussing briefly Dworkin's view that 
in law individual rights should always trump 
considerations of general welfare - surely a 
political programme. H. L. A. Hart is con- 
cerned with essentially the same topic, and 
argues elegantly that a theory of rights cannot 
be derived, as Dworkin (and Nozick) have 
argued, from the notions of human individual- 
ity and equality. Michael Sandel's “Liberalism 
and the Claims of Community: The Case for 
Affirmative Action" launches an effective 
attack on the internal inconsistencies involved 
in Dworkin's support of affirmative action 
programmes, and extracts a modest concession 
from Dworkin in his reply. And, finally, Judge 
Richard Posner's “Dworkin's Critique of 
Wealth Maximisation" defends his own 
theory of both how courts ought to decide 
cases, and in fact, in the common law, have 
decided them, from attacks by philosophically 
minded lawyers, using Dworkin as it were as a 
stalking-horse; this piece is an extract from 
Judge Posner's book, to which anyone serious- 
ly Interested in these matters will turn. Dwor- 
kin Bttgcks this piece as not being based upon 
the ' volume of analysis t^irired to denii? 
onstrate, for example, the efficiency of com* 
mon law, bin this I fear is the pot calling the 
kettle black, for empirical verification is hardly 
Dworkin’s forte. 

This collection is a valuable one. It serves 
not to provide solutions to tbe theoretical puz- 
zles, but rather to keep the old controversies 
alive, albeit in modem dress. Yet the rich in- 
genuity displayed and the intricacy of the argu- 
ments makes a reader at liineswonder what the 
subject-matter of the enquiry really is. Wliat 
would an adequate legal theory of the judidal 
decision be like? Tbe point may be illustrated 
by taking a putative proposition of such a 
tlieory, that there is acorrect answer to all legal 
problems, however hard or tricky the case , and 
trying to relate it to the messy reality of judicial 
decision. In England and Wales there are 
presently at lekst 30,000 people t^ing judicial 
decisions in the regular courts: it we add those 
operating in tribunals the number would be 
larger still, and in addition large riumbers of 
officials daily take legal decisions affecting in- 
dividuals' rights and erititiements. The figure 
in America must be inimensp. the people con- 
cerned range from very stupid'to very clever, 
from Ignorant to well Informed, from Indolent 
to obsessively conscientious. 

' ' Giv^n adherence to fehe notioh of the rule of 
iawi^the bperation of the judidal system is 
premised on an ideal of uniformity;, unless dif- 
. fererices are provided. by law, the loW on thdft . 
or supplementaiy benefits or whatever is sup-' 
posed, to M the same in. Bailgor as in Bo^or 
Regis. Art. eiabbrate structure of institutions 
Bhd beliefs Iwttre^s.this ideal. There are 
Bppeijil'couils, sentenci n^ guide-lines, arrahgef 
merits for the disposal of; lunatic, scqlfo or,' 
cri.riiinai judges, and rnechariBrns to reduce the' 

. infiueiice ef deviants. Complex conventions 
' and beli^b, including belief in the ideal of (liii-' 
forriif ty. contribute to the, preseivatibn bf som^^ 
degree of cohesion; systematiring legol litienk’ 
ture, and todaiy, computer sdryices ..also play a 
' . piairt in the process. Such a description cqulti.bq 
much eiaborated. as cpuld the ahalysis.of tlie 
! opricejitioris emploj^'d witljjrt the system' by.. 
, prof^jOilal .lawyers; bni;l by Je^al cxifosjfofs:; 
NbVrj^phiWfophffijr ' 


system do not seem to be in the least interested 
i n tbe study and analysis of the system as it is . in 
all its rich and complex variety. Indeed they 
generally seem concerned only with senior 
appellate courts a.s if they alone took tricky 
legal decisions, andsuch empirical reference as 
is made is perfunctory, serving only, 1 think, to 
suggest but not show that there is some connec- 
tion between their theories and reality. So 
what are they concerned with? If we take the 
“right answer thesis” as ah example, there is no 
claim that this reports a belief which all those 
involved in judicial decision hold, though it 
may be held by some. It is conceivable that 
everyone might be persuaded that there was 
always a right answer; perhaps this would 
make the proposition true, in so far as it would 
then be part of the definition of a legal decision 
that it could be correct. More plausibly, what is 
being claimed is that there is always a right 
answer even if people do not all believe this; 
this sounds like the claim that in the legal 
world, unlike any other practical world we 
know of, there are always conclusive argu- 
ments in favour of particular solutions, or 
alternatively that although the conventions of 
legal argument do not always generate conclu- 
sive reasons, there is some independent test 
(eg, the game of Lady Macbeth’s children) 
which is capable of demonstrating that only 
one solution is right. Or perhaps what is at 
issue is a claim that the world would be a hap- 
pier place if judges proceeded on the assump- 
tion that there was a uniquely correct answer; 
in law, as in children’s games, there is a value in 
playing “let's pretend''. 

There are perhaps other possibilities, but we 
need to be clearer what they are. And we are 
not going to be clearer unless the philosophers 
move from discussing each others’ theories to 
discussing the complex institution whose na- 
ture their theories are supposed to elucidate. 
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Arthur Marwick 

DUNCAN GALLIE 

Social InequaiUy and CJaas RadlcnJIsm In 
France and Britain 

339pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
(pnpcrbnck.£6.9S). 

U521 257646 

For years certain sociologists have been striv- 
ing to preserve credibility for the romantic no- 
tion that the working class has a special destiny 
in the unfolding of the historical process. Our 
own workers have long been n disappointment 
to British intellectuals: thus the anomalous 
conser^'atUm of the British working class has 
had to be contrasted with. say. the apparent 
radicalism of the French. In his new book Dun- 
can Gallie has set out upon a systematic e.\- 
ploration of this contrast. 

First. Dr Gallie seeks to establish whether 
the contrast is indeed valid. He rightly criti- 
cizes Anthony Giddens and others who have 
generalized about the rev-olutionary class-con- 
sciousness of French workers from the actions 
and pronouncements of the activist leadership. 
Hone the less, from his own well-conceived 
investigation into the attitudes of refinery 
^ workers at the Isle of Grain in Kent, at Grange- 
mouth in Scotland, at Dunkirk in Northern 
France, and at Lavern in Southern France, 
conducted between May 1971 and December 
1972. Gallie concludes that French workers do 
show a class radicalism rare among British 
workers. Many more French workers than 
British felt a sense of psychological identifica- 
tion with the working class. They expressed far 


greater resentment over class inequalities, and 
also had a sharper perception of the rela- 
tionship between existing inequalities and tlie 
structure of political power. Yet Gallie nlso 
brings out convincingly that British workers 
were just as aware as French of the inequalities 
and barriers of class. Above ail, he stresses that 
French workers, far from having n'revolution- 
ary consciousness, were ns deeply committed 
to reformist policies and parliamentary institu- 
tions as were British workers. Thus the bril- 
liance and subtlety of Gallie's analysis is un- 
duly constrained by use of the modish label 
“class radicalism". 

However, his basic point is made: French 
workers are different. One cogently argued 
singe in the analysis follows another, as we are 
taken through the possible determinants of 
French attitudes. Fundamental are work griev- 
ances, fostered by the authoritarian nature of 
French management, and unmcdiaied by an 
effective system of collective bargaining. 
Beyond that, Gallie identifies the effects of 
exposure over time to the radical doctrines of 
the French left-wing political parties; very 
neatly he brings out how the electoral system, 
even after the Gaullist reforms, enhanced the 
effectiveness of aggressive, radical campaign- 
ing, whereas survival in the British system de- 
manded the politics of consensus. 

These first two-thirds of the book generate 
great excitement and carry one along as Gallie 
brilliantly integrates the results of his own sur- 
vey with both a reworking of the results of 
other opinion surveys, and the conclusions of 
other leading social scientists, French and Brit- 
ish. The third part of the book, in which Gallie 


seeks the deeper historical context for the dif- 
ferences of attitude between French and Brit- 
ish workers is even more impressive. He rightly 
rejects the facile argument that the strength of 
the Communist Party in twentieth-century 
France can be attributed to a specific revolu- 
tionary tradition in nineteenth-century France. 
Giddens's arguments about the influence of 
French rural radicalism in developing a revolu- 
tionary consciousness are also rejected: rural 
radicalism did not radicalize the French labour 
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"Nat in Anger" by Leon Underwood (Harlow 
New Town), reproduced from Open Air 
Sculpture in Britain by W.J. Sirachan (ISOpp. 
Zvfemmer. £5.95. 0302027491). 


D.R. Denman 

^gDREWCOX: ^ 

AwwMfy eqlHlci and Land: The conBIct over 


land and property in post-warBritain 

• 244pp. Cambridge University Press. £25 
05212S5171 

: Andrew Cox, has: written a book which one 

• hesitates to classify: is it polilical science? or’ 

history? or perhaps among the rare 
.-books on land economics? or, in view of its 
implied message, should it be classed as! 


craUc Alliance?- ' . ‘and markets, under the Tories^ led to 


NeitherTorynorLabourpoliticians.aidedby 

their economic advisers, properly understood 
the land market, its attitudes and responses to- 
landpwnership: arid property development; 
Attempts to cream off. Into the Exchequer or 
into the coffers of local government, what 
Labour's philosophy calls “community land 
values”, dried up the supply of land to the 
market ^ and stunted development. Land 
nationalization, the logical radical, extreme, 
alarmed too many small landowners, with their 
decisive votes, threaiencti City Investment and 
was simply beyond the reach of the prudent use 
of Government financial resources. Relatively 


^ If ' history, either of the social or economic ' 
• yanety, the'bopk fills p gap. At iaat someone I 
JH . his tbld the story of Britainls lahd policies in ‘ 
jl|'V- Umc$. Understandably, in a slim ' 

' . wlume whjeh, attempts so much else besides, ' 

• : ; , Oox has treated the run-iip years from 1845 as a ' 

Dnc^’UppmaMiiiiep.relude. His maiirand fuller . ’ 
naffatiye tells of the Punch-and-Judy, Labour- 
V.. i.vcrsus-Tory,- knockabout which enlivened theV; 

! scene after 1^5.; ' 

1 , TTift'historicaHngredient is, from ihe v^^ 

, point of the general rc.ader, the most valuable 
aijribute of the book. For the author , however 
ifaipeans ^anothcT end. He needs the story . 

, . . tQ .illustrate: his political analysis. BfeQa n s p the 

ad- . ' 

'. - the.laM policies orone v^re'daiiber- 

' Blblv ahd.deciSlVelu.rfnmnUekarl Uir ^ 


• ---r .-wiiwa, IbU lU 

inflated land, property and house'prlces and, 
ultimately, to popular Condemnation. A new 
political cast. Cox argues, will not, of itself, 
alter things. The attitudes and responses are 
realities whitih must be understood and come 
to terms with. Advefsaiy politics, almost by 
definition, cannot do llUs.: Hence the oppor- 
tunity and, indeed, the necessity for new men 


and a new political mould to frame and pursue 
land policies which can do so. 

Cox’s case would be better understood by 
the ordinary reader if, in sustaining his thesis, 
he had not misnamed these critical obstacles to 
policy as “constraints". This weasel word from 
the jargon of the social sciences runs ns an 
Irritant throughout the text. The adversaries 
were not constrained by these obstacles. Each 
polilical party, as it came to power, set about 
implementing its policies with vigorous deter- 
mination and with no sense of hindrance from 
: difficulties it could or would not foresee. Even- 
tually, the policies failed because their execu- 
tion came up against unsuspected obstacles. 
These were not constraints. Constraints influ- 
ence policy-making ab ow, they do not, as 
obstacles do, block or divert the execution of 
policy. 

Quibbles apart, PolUlcs and Land 

deserves a place on the bookshelf of the serious 
reawrin the politics of our day. One cannot 
avoid, the suspicion, however, that its primary 


of legiliniacy". Though the lattn pw 
scarce y proves more helpful than "claa ,2 
c«h.s,ii this chapter is a fine piece of comiZ 
hvo lusloricai analysis. The central putjie'Z 
Gn lie, IS “why ihe French workingclass « 

hadprswidcclihebasisforarefo^isrS 

movement prior to the First World WaraS 
had entered the war with far less resUtaoceto 
the governing elites than its British couJ 
part, had become by the winter of 1920 fa, 
more deeply disillusioned with the instituiio« 
of Its society", Tlie answer lies in “the 
different experiences of war in the tro 
societies and the way in which war affectwl tie 
relative balance of class power in ihe period of 
extreme institutional fluidity that prevailedia 
the immediate aftermath of the war”' \k 
Second World War too had a sharply diffireiu 
impact “on the nature of social relations be- 
tween employers and workers in the two 
societies". 

Conferences have been dedicated to, and 
many books written about, a potential and 
fruitful unity between sociology and hisloiy, In 
recent social history admirable attempts ha« 
been made to make that unity a practical ^ea^ 
ily. In the opening pages of his book, DrGnHie 
is preoccupied with theory; by the end ofitbt 
has mounted a most impressive thesis bringini 
out the full salience of unique historical dr* 
cumstnnees. The result is an almost flawless 
blend of sociological research and historical 
interpretation. 


purpose is polemical, being to further Ihe f(»- 
tunes of the Alliance. Even so, evidence wbkfi 
Cox has marsiialled points to an alternalive 
way. His caveat is sound: the obstacles in tlit 
path of the extrema policies of Left and Rigbi 
were their undoing. At the same time, they art 
his ground for compromise. It follows ibai 
either of the present major political partis, if 
so minded, could move towards the oth^'s 
position and fashion a land policy.confonnabk 
with the poptilni wish, wherein the inberetil 
altitudes of landowners, financiers and plan- 
ners strengthened purpose Instead of.under* 
mining it. This is no mirage. For Ihe latest news 
on land policy is of a (June, 13, 1984 ).Reporl 
from the Mouse of Commons Standing Con* 
mitlec on Environment, under the chair- 
mnnship of Sir Hugh Rossi, whidi 
commendations for policy on Green Belt and 
Land for Mousing, unanimously 
by all three parties. Land policy, even wilbl 
two-party system, need not be the victim « 
irreconcilable conflicts. 


Bernard Wasserste in 

MARION BERG HAHN ■ 


tion of refugee attitudes, and the degrees of 
intc^ation and assimilation of the immigrants 
to Bntain. .She has interviewed more than 180 
German Jews resident in Britain about their- 
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Ang|o;Jc^sh doirimunity, to Israel and to 
Germany,, their views on, religion, on black 
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the interpretations offered of the thoy|bf 

- such figures as Gershom.Sch'olem ftnd S'nic|i’ 

Dubnow. £.!wmi 

Does a lifelike group portrait ofthi 
emerge from the interviews and froift ^ ’ 
thor’s ”partlcipant observation”? Sadly 
of this is little more than a pastiche 
arid platitudes whose cumulative , 

merely to reiiiforce existing stereotype- 
author coijdludes that “the 
charaateristlcs of a German-Jewish ebo J 
are or, rkther are believed to • 

Jews themselves: a high rb^rd.tpr the ^ 
?thlc,, for cdnsciehtlousness. 
pbrseverance and a strong urge for ' , 
There is riot much news fo thah' A'inP^^ 
“pftfticlpatbiy observation” iri tPii*M 
shop on the Rnchley Road t^ghlhayp yi , : 
comparably illuminating results; ; - 
All this is a pity because Jhe 9®*?^ V nioff 
community affords rich 
penetrating study of an io^migtalit .y 
memories dim and the . 

migrants recedes such a study wU J jjjj -,- 
have to depend more on.the 

. spoken word. That such a s***^*^ “S 


. spoKen wora. inai suen , -ri,ni»e 

able is 'suggested by the 
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Tito and the British 
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Those who, starting from a British standpoint, 
have studied British policy towards Yugoslavia 
in the Second World War through the British 
official documents, and who then read the 
works of Yugoslav writers on the same subject, 
using much the same sources, are bound to 
have some shocks. But the experience certain- 
flexes mental muscles. 

The subject is a particularly controversial 
one. Inside post-Tito Yugoslavia there is con- 
stant lively, sometimes acrid, controversy over 
its recent history, especially the “national li- 
beration war” of 1941-45, even, very tentative- 
ly, over the role of Tito himself in this war. 
Outside the country, dmigrd Yugoslavs are still 
producing historical studies in which, usually, 
the only common factor is hostility to Tito and 
to his British wartime allies. 

Most Yugoslav historians and writers, 
however, whether inside or outside Yugosla- 
via, and whether pro-Tito or anti-Tito, have a 
common tendency to see the British as having 
sacrificed Yugoslavia, or individual Yugoslavs 
or groups, to selfish British national or “im- 
perial” Interests. No fair-minded person could 
deny that, from a Yugoslav viewpoint, there is 
some validity in this interpretation of events 
(or non-events). British grand strategy in the 
Second World War had its victims. 

In the eyes of dmigrd Serbians the chief “vic- 
tim "of ChUfehiU's initial support , and, sub- 
sequent “betrayal” was Draia Mihaiiovid, the 
regular army colonel who, after the Axis con- 
quest, was accepted and publicized as a great 
national leader by the Yugoslav government- 
In-exile and by the British, who sent him small 
quantities of arms and money but then drop- 
ped him in favour of the Communist, Tito, 
whose post-war government tried and ex- 
ecuted him in 1946. Ever since Mihailovid has 
been hailed as a hero and martyr by exiled 
Serbs. 

His most authoritative champions, pointing 
a stern finger at the British, have been Ihe 
brothers, Radoje andZhivan Knezhevld.who, 
within the exiled government, fought for his 
cause and tried to protect him from what they 
saw as illegitimate British interference in 
Yugoslavia's internal affairs. Their latest 
book, Sloboda ill Snirt, a l,Q00-page tome 
printed in the i^rilllc alphabet, is based to a- 
considerable extent on British official docu- 
ments, supplemented by material held by the 
. au^ors/,; ' ' ■ • ' 

The main interest of the book, for the British 
reader^ is ihs detailed and well-sourced account 
the jbngpnd bitter.quarrerbetweeri the w^- 
time exiled govefnmehl arid the Bntish - the 
Foreign O^ice', SOE, SIS and the military au- 
thorities in Cairo and London - over the gov- 
ernment’s demand for independent radib links 
and ciphers, uncensored by thje BritfSh, w|th 
Mihailovid. The Brifish tepeatellly refused r or 
e^ded-- the request, presumably fearing that 

• the ^Pveriiment;wbuld use Independent linte 
[0 Encourage Mttaailovid in his policy of inatllv- 

tecit , indirect applroval of cbllaboraiilpn 

■ bteupiers;T^ exiled goyefnrnent,. dr 
the j^ezhevid bfo accused the 
th. t^s'. whw^ mlgiit have’ struck a 

; ‘^N^hieilc iri Tito - as whpP ?H|yan 

■ aire a sovereign and independent 
^‘^ W,»iiid 'l^‘w^^l not lit anyone treat us as ,a 

>;^prty.?-j:; •. 

’.:?%'pr^|Ml iff&t of th(s long w 

-' !fhrit thp .ixlled gbvefnmiiit'- 

■•.:V9^P.)^^St4HeKriezlievltfbro 

?9,tb(hurifcafib'ns 

• thPAttftk S«« 


also through radio links from Cairo and subse- 
quently Istanbul. From August 1943, there was 
also a radio link from Mihailovid, through the 
American naval authorities in Baltimore, to 
the Yugoslav ambassador in Washington. 
Mihailovid must therefore have been getting 
conflicting directives From the British and from 
his own government, the British calling for 
action against the enemy, his government 
urging him to spare Serbian lives and to avoid 
unnecessary bloodshed until the day came for 
the final effort to free the country. (The 
Knezhevid brothers take the view that if the 
British had armed Mihailovid’s forces, they 
would, in the Autumn of 1944, have freed Ser- 
bia single-handed, without any need for Red 
Army intervention.) 

As for the question of Mihailovid's col- 
laboration - or tolerance of collaboration - 
iirsi with the Italians and later with the Ger- 
mans: the Knezhevid brothers dismiss such 
allegations as Soviet-inspired, disseminated to 
foster a break between Mihailovid and the Brit- 
ish and to help Tito to power. They write dis- 
paragingly of the messages sent by Captain 
Deakin (later Sir William Deakin), the first 
British officer to reach Tito's HQ, giving con- 
firmation of the allegations. But on their side 
they provide no concrete disproof. 

Leaving aside the vexed question of col- 
laboration, it is not hard to see Mihailovid as a 
victim of circumstances - of the changing re- 
quirements of British strategy and the some- 
what confused and unrealistic handling of 
Yugoslav problems by the Foreign Office. 

Lack of realism is one of the main charges 
made against the British, especially the 
Foreign Office, by a Belgrade historian, Vese- 
lin Djuretid, in his book Vlada na Bespuiu. 
This is interesting because it draws freely not 
only on the voluminous British documents but 
also the exiled government's own documents, 
now held in the official archives in Belgrade. 
Its general message seems to be that the Fore- 
ign Office was so obsessed by the internal feuds 
within the exiled government, especially be- 
tween Serbs and Croats, that it ignored the 
realities of what wa;s happening inside Yugo- 
slavia,' trying Instead: id.ute the Mihailovid 
“legend” to patch up or paper over these feuds. 
The British thereby made it possible for the 
Soviet Union to play what is described as “a 
subtle and fruitful role”. 

What this meant in practice was that - as the 
Knezhevid brothers also note - Soviet diplo- 
mats, in their dealings with the British and the 
exiled government, professed that they had no 
intention of interfering in Yugoslavia's internal 
affairs, that they knew little if anything about 
what was going on there, and that they wished 
to maintain correct diplomatic relations with 
the exiled government. But on another level, 
through the Comintern and the Soviet-based 
Free Yugoslavia radio, Moscow gave support 
and international publicity to Tito’s revolu- 
tionary movement and to denunciations of 
Mlhailovid’s collaboration. British diplomacy 
was far less “subtle and fruitful": Djuretid 
notes that Soviet diplomats were pleased to 
learn of the exiled government’s quarrel with 
the British over communications, seeing it as 
proof of British naivety and tactical clumsi- 
ness. 

The oiilcoirie was that from the end of 1943 It 
was the British who alone had to bear the 
responsitinily (and tlie odiurii) of publicly 
throwing over their cardboate hero, Mihailovid. 
and basing their Yugoslav policy on a new 
central figure; whether as war paftneirr puppet; 
victim' or perhaps eventual antagonist - the 
Communist, Tito. 

■irhe whole Story o^BrilisH relations with Tto 
' and His revolutio'nary army between 1943 arid 
1945 is fascinating and infuriatirig. since iris 
• dominated by the ambivalent and variable re- 
lationship between twQ powerful but complex 
and changeable! iridiylduala, Chjiirchill and 
Tito. One InValuible, source for its sfiidy Is the 
riidriuriientaL work of Dujlan Biber,' the 
Slovene historian, 7yto-C/iHrcAi//5/rogo my/te. 
Tills is a scriipulosuly: selected and carefully 
annotated cdllecUoh of British documents 
bearing on the relationsliip between May i943 
. and liay 1945. The centrepiece Is of course 
the perspnal correspondence between the two 
meri which started ia January 19^ iri tjjp most 
friendly, courtepu? aqd, on Ghuteh.ill.s side, 
ndmjririft'ton^s.j^nd^fi^^^^^ 


illusionment and mistrust a year later. 

But there is much more tn Biber's bonk than 
that - messages from British officers in the field 
(starting with those from Dcnkin when he first 
dropped to Tito in May 1943); minutes and 
telegrams exchanged between Churchill and 
Eden; Cabinet papers, Foreign Office minutes 
and assessments; London-Moscow diplomatic 
exchanges; records of meetings, especially the 
Churchill-Tilo meetings of August 1944 and 
the Eden-Molotov talks of October 1944 
(though, curiously, not the full record of the 
Churchill-Stalin talk on spheres of influence in 
the Balkans at that time). There is in fact a 
wealth of material from which to build up a 
rounded and impartial picture of a many-sided 
and changing relationship at a crucial period of 
the war, when Yugoslavia was far more impor- 
tant to the British and their allies than it had 
been during what might be called the Mihailo- 
vid period. In English, it would be an important 
source for British students of war history, as it 
must be, even more, for Yugoslav students and 
writers (even though, in the heated atmos- 
phere of historical controversy inside Yugo- 
slavia today, it has been attacked there on 
grounds which are, to the outsider, incompre- 
hensible). 

What is at present lacking is a companion 
volume of Yugoslav documents covering the 
Churchill-Tito relationship in comparable 
depth. But meanwhile, anyone who wants to 
see how the relationship looked to a Yugoslav 
who was close to Tito at the time, acting as his 
personal representative in various dealings 
with the British, should turn to Vladimir Vele- 
bit's 5eA?nJa, which has just appeared in 
Yugoslavia. 

This makes extremely interesting reading. It 
is the memoirs of a man re-examining the past 
both in the light of his ovyn personal experience 
at the time and also in the light of his later . and 
wider, knowledge of the world outside Yugo- 
slavia. To refresh his memory, Velebit has had 
to rely heavily on the British documents, but he 
has given them his own historical interpreta- 
tion. 

Since, during and after ,the war - he came to 
London as Yugoslav ambassador, in 1953 -iie 
got to know intirnately the! peculiarities of the 
British' governmental machine, his inteipreta- 
tions are highly intelligent and Interesting. Yet 
they are at times controversial, and puzzling to 
a British reader. But lie gives the impression 
that he is always - or almost always - trying 
hard to be fair to the British. 

He gives various causes for the friction be- 
tween the British and Tito's Partisans when 
they began to work together as partners. The 
Partisans were of course very suspicious of the 
British because of their public support for 
Mihailovid. On a more serious level, When the 
question of British arms supplies was being 
discussed, there was continuing friction over 
the British military authorities' view that Tito 
should stick to guerrilla warfare instead of 
trying.to build up a regular army cornplete with 
armour, tanks and its own air force. The Parti- 
sans were repelled by the formalism and 
bureaucracy of the British armed services, 
especially the RAF, and by their Insistohce - 


which Velebit ai mometiis secs as having some 
justificaiion - that the Yugoslav’s lacked the 
technical experience needed to maincuin air- 
craft and tanks in working order. 

Another grievance was (hat the British did 
not even carry out properly their promise to 
equip 300.000 guerrilla fighters. British arms 
aid ill 1943 was, as Velebit correctly says, large- 
ly symbolic; thereafter it fell short of Parti- 
san expectations. Probably the most valuable 
help which the British gave was their medical 
care for the Partisan wounded. But overall, the 
Partisans felt they were giving more than they 
received from the British, by protecting the 
right flank of the Allied armies in Italy against 
the threat of German trans-Adriatic opera- 
tions based on the Yugoslav coast. (But did any 
such threat ever really exist? It seems 
doubtful.) 

Then there was the key question of British 
operations on Yugoslav soil.' According to 
Velebit, when, after the Italian surrender, 
there were proposals for joint defence of the 
Dalmatian islands, Tito disliked the idea of 
having foreign troops operating on Yugoslav 
territory. This dislike became a good deal 
stronger when he came to believe that Chur- 
chill was aiming to intervene in Yugoslavia to 
“restore the old social order" and the monar- 
chy. to safeguard British post-war iniluence 
and interests. After that, all attempts at joint . 
military planning and operations were haunted 
by this political spectre. 

Velebit seems to see some of these many 
Partisan suspicions of the British as justified, 
some less so. At times he points briefly to the 
Russians as trouble-makers between the Parti- 
sans and the British (in fact following much the 
same tactics as in the “Mihailovid period"). 
The arrival of a large Soviet mission to Tito 
early in 1944 was the occasion for outward 
displays of inter-Allied goodwill, but led to 
rivalry between British and Russians over aid 
to Ihe Partisans. 

During his first stay in London, in May 1944. 
Velebit sent his private messages to Tito, not 
through British channels, but through the 
Soviet ambassador. Meanwhile . German para- 
chutists attacked and narrowly 'failed. to cap- 
. ture Tfto'at his headquarters at. Drvar.' Allied 
. aircraft covered his retreat with great efficien-' 
. ,cy; but when he flew out to Italy, he chose to go 
in a Soviet aircraft >;When Velebit. met him on 
his arrival, Tito did not want the British to be. 
informed and went off to the Soviet missioni 
Velebit - though he does not explicitly say so- 
was obviously puzzled and upset. Elsewhere, 
he comments that Tito neverwillingly went In a 
British aircrah, always preferring d less com- 
fortable Soviet one: members of the Soviet 
mission assiduously spread the idea that the 
British had deliberately killed the Polish lend- 
er. Sikprski. in an air crash. 

Then in July 1944 came the strange incident 
of Tito's sudden last-minute refusal to go to 
Italy for a meeting with the Supreme Allied 
Commander. Maitland Wilson - a meeting 
which Tito himself had First suggested. Velebit 
discusses at some length all the various reasons 
pul forward at the time, and later, for this 
action whtch. fbr the moment; deeply offended 
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; j' ihe British, inctuding Churchill. Velebit very 

, , I lentalively suggests one possible reason for 

' • change ofmind-a message from 

Moscow. He adds that Tito must almost cer- 
I . ****i'.''"‘*'’cinformedMoscowi]iadvanceofthe 
I • i proJ«wdmceting.ashedidalmostdaiJyofa!l 

i imprartant developments. 

I The friendly atmosphere of the Tiio-Chur* 

[ . chill meeting did something to lull seispicions 

I i ™**he British were trying to impose their will 

: j and rob the national liberntion movement of 

final vicioiy. But by the end of August 1W4. 
r j . . with the Soviet Army advancing through 

: . I Romania and approaching Bulgaria, it was 

I I natural that Soviet involvement in Yugoslavia 

I • should become more open and active. It was 
j ; ; perhaps also natural that Tito should go to 

! i Moscow to see Stalin. Dm the suddenness and 

I • ; secrecy of Tito's departure from the jointlv* 

‘ 1 , defended island of Vis not unnaturally made 

j • ^urchin furious, and badly soured his rcla- 

! lions with Tito. Velebit again speculates tliat 

(he Soviet intelligence service could have been 

at work. He also records, without comment 

;! the days immediately after Tito’s secret 

Moscow, a series of instructions 

iH M'? ■ **^®*®"i**y his Supreme Slaff(in his absence) , 

'• to i ' . * Partisan commanders on the coast to 

restrict and report nil movement by British 
i .ii’. I . . I (0 prevent landings of Allied < 

i ; **?°P*' to the reader to wonder t 

' '^’h®ther or not the Russians could have had if 
“n»e hand in this development. 

4 ' ! '' Meanwhile in Moscow, Stalin's flattering re- ? 

U : ; «pl«pn of Tito, his Jnvish offer of unlimited u 

i' it ')* ?“PPj'pf the tanks and aircraft which Tito 

i: 1! ' l ; \ h*djailed to get from the British, the publi- 

l *®8®**y tinnecessary - agreement m 

i ; I :!■ ! Soviet troops would only enter Yugoslav ™ 

ttrnioryasauthorizedbyTitoandwouldleave 

. Ill : local administration In the hands of his local I! 

’’’‘"KS “>“W only have d« 

raiimering Churchill's influence ? 

Jl !;[' ■: I ■ Tilo fif any), souring British-Parlisan rela- h. 

; i ! i Yugoslavs firmly into 

i|t pplte wtpng to, suggest that S 

i ; ™lei„Velebit'shook;ins7a„Lare.Se*„S t 





r/mtr/gh,)., 

3JllV bri^rtv nnW in notfdiMA .1 . . 


only briefly and in passing. The main theme, 
from the summer of 1944, is Churchill’s efforts 
to create a “united government" bringing 
. ^«put^*hie and untarnished exiled 
politicians and Tito’s representatives, under 
the young King Peter's aegis. Here Velebit 
seems to accept the traditional Partisan view 

tllfi# ! I « 


cabinet during the critical period - and partly 
on documents held in an archive in Zagreb 
Subalid was the last of the Yugoslavs chosen 
by the British as their political nominee to play 
a leading role in Yugoslav affairs - or. as some 
would say, as their puppet or predestined vic- 
tim. He was in fact suggested to Churchill by 


.ha, ChurchiU M I™' ™ .o Chu^hill by 

impertalis,aims.wasseruaIy.S^^^ ,1 

a pathetic young monarch on an iintutninn no other available 

country and rob the revolution of its just claimf Tito ^'‘fi? acceptable both lo 

to post-war power. "°"or'»sJustclaims Tito and to the king, as head of a “united 

For British readers, this will seem a ereatlv accounts an 

over-simplified, even distorted view lUeems renuteri 't^h Politician, 

more likely that the plan for a “united mvem Si ? ^ *^y his various 

menr was a case of a rather unreliable. How- 

lypically British compromise ^orJJula^S I7th ®"^«^ “P “ a rather 

would save face all round and ™Jd off thS vSw f l 
danger of bloodshed and confrontations both thaf*h far from happy - Sepid proves 

inside and outside YugXria Senf^r P“PP"'' 

dangerous transition from war to peace* . ^®P'^*howsinfasdnatingdetail, illuminated 
Cenainly this imerpretation wouW find sun. h?. and 




vism 


Certainly this imerpretation would find sun hil t"®*”ories and records and 

p»n in the excellent book b? rdi'tiiauird in- 

Croat historihn. DfagovanSepie. vLa /vaaa Uon ionSV? u 

Tending to suppress 


luuny account of a meeting bcS„“i ? 
and SuhaSic in which Aspasia did all S' ^ 

are. until fuurlly the king was pra^S 

momentary effort to restrain her) 

In Ihe course of all thisSubaSic 
any realistic power base, had to faS? 
superior miliiary and political slS^ 
Yupislavia. sometimes displayed ia*^ 

signed lo humWe him; ChurehVstaX 

and growing misirust, especially afterE 
having reached agreemen, with 'ntoiS 
grade, nisi.sted on vLsIiing Stalin before 

mg to Churchill; imd, finally, the all-pcS 
Stalin himself. “‘J an powerfti 

Oddly enough, it was Stalin who gaveSiK 
nSid leasl trouble. This was perhaps 
Muted Stahn, just after he haddoneaS 
Churchill over .spheres of influence i^Z 
kons 10 butter up Churchill’s nominee aadt 
belittle ihe national liberation niovemefliim 
most unpleasant way. But the many montfejci 
stress and strain, before the “united gowrt 
ment rould be formed and sanctioned by ih 

king. Churchill. Stalin and the Americaat 
must have been a very severe test for a m 
suffering seriously from diabetes. 

For himself, SubaSid gained very little -i 
short, uncomfortable time as foreip midslo 
m a government headed very firmly by-nto. 
followed by retirement spent as a political s» 
pect and outcast in his own country. ButalltliB 
les outside the scope of Sepid’s book, whki 
leaves him at his moment of highest achiw 
ment, when he had, as Sepidsays, lesseiicdw 
removed the danger of civil war In YugoiIa\ii 
and secured for It Allied recognition aadsniH 
port in the task of reconstruction. 

Perhaps both Tito and Churchill should haw 
been grateful to SuboSid for curbing their im- 
patience, resisting their pressure, and sobriai- 
ing about a fnce-saving formula acceptable to 
both. But it is very doubtful whether either 
man ever felt any grntilude. It seems oniyfw 
that forty years later an impartial andscnip 
lous Yugoslav historian should do justice ie 
one of the forgotten men of the Second World 
War. 
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.Michael Davie 

jOHN.HILyERt .- 

.Blue Pencil Warrlits; Censorship; and prop- 
aganda in World War II . 

^2 SO of Queensland PrcM. 

0702219533 

— - * * I • . 

•For dernocracy.iwarHme censorship oresents 

was miriinded dur- 
ing Ihe Falklands^ar. John Hilycrfs book gives 
a cacefol acco.unt of censorship and prop/^. 

*^® World W^r 
distortions of purpose it 

Th^ nrnhl*^'™- P®’;®"®'® outside Australia. 
The problem is always the same. When the 
co^irts begins all agree thatcensorshipvSlI be 


Mih the W//id was cut by some fifteen minutes 
for Australian audiences because it was 
' thought that some sequences would prejudice 
recruiting Among the cuts was a statement by 
Captain Rhett Butler that “most of the mis- 
en« of the world are caused by ware and when 
wars are over, no one ever knows what they 

wnm ' And broadcasters were 
articles or talks that 
attacked the system of raising war funds by the 
saleto the public of War Loans. . ^ 

mre was overt political censorship. A 

article criti- 

cizmg Menzies s private life (even though the 

fac?riH “ which In 

feet did not exist). In 1940, editore who had 

been playing up the strength of the French 
Army were suddenly told to play it down to 


P I: . 

Vices teelc to, supliiiress virtual Qeneral 

: . ;iKws,of victqriSjj -and poXta SS had tb .b^ub' 

■ Ship to protect thdr owh skiSs^i^ 

i af.«J.I.Refo«mce . I 

■ ' "P ® ?*P®rtmem of^lriformation/lhe being “nsofship was 

: ®«'<ovr)cedi would. be fo‘Tdll:thetro^^^ *he Major” on the 

.; .r ghlencd Wally.-. 

?soundly based Truth"; However Tn liL « in orter tp deny the enemv in. 

' of. Withholding ipformatibn of valiie 

enemy. Menses’s censors ofWLrfe^^ ' « 

vdlh reports of events in order to protect the ^hstraUaV 

government froni: ombarrassmebt •twJr I?® His brief wm 

' llabour suetekcnr - 1 N «rran«i for and cobi^t rhw'naS?” ??* 


aimjas to stop any news iS^ig wX '^®r®«P«’^Mprdoch 

.vi,, 


saysHiIvcrt. Before long, Murdoch was forwl 
to resign , his prestige (arnislied. When he did. 
In 19S2, his obituary in the paper lie tied con- 
trolled made no mention of this episode in bb 
career. 

Occasionally the metropolitan pre» 

back, but the news organizations oii the whole 
were submissive. The supply of fireepropajan- 
da articles was welcome to the provincial and 
.suburban prc.ss. Radio, ond (he Ausiralias 
Broadcasting Commission, by becomioj a 
channel for official information, achieved * 
new importance, it was journalists feemselvn 
who became the censors, partly because ti^ 
had been so badly treated in the First, WofW 
War that they thought anything was 
to a censorship system run by elderly end ««• 
servQlive-minded ex-servicemen. Many of ^ 
journalists .enjoyed the work, sometimes la** 
ing it upon themselves to sub*edlt and rfwnie 
as well gs to censor the copy. I; , v ' , 
One part of the system l«pt .its " 

. broadcasting service to foreign. couhtHcSv' 
eluding Japan, under a vigorous pOlWnal ^^"' 
..tist from Melbouroe University, W; Ma^ 

. hop BalI.:Hp had fought cenSo«hip hefo.(Jf*^ 
wsir, wheii much Marxist literafere hM.h^ 
banned. During the war, he opposefP*^ 
;felly) the government’s .desire 
bland picture of a united 
citizens were .all .jFully behind ^yeiytp|*|.8j . 
governhj^t did> His statement of pfinciPj^ r 

still pertinent. ‘‘The basic issue 

wrote, “There can be no education. 
controversy, and there can be no, 
without freedorh. To'play for 58tety;fs tpe^ i, 
dangerous way fdr demodMcy 

, It is a pity that Mr Hilyert does notw . 

the censorship 0^ bookst I* 
interesting to learn, f?r instance, ,ww 5^^-^ 
sponsible for butchering M‘ 

Shaw’s novel Tomorrow ;• 

rowoww becauM It.specUjiated^^^ 

tlbha'rv upiieAvais ih Aiurfafia affeyi^^ 
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Authorized versions 


MARC FERRO 

Tbe Use and Abuse of History: or How the Past 
ifi Taught 

257pp. Routledge andKegaii Paul. £15.95. 

07100 9658 5 

Earlier this year the Historical Association 
arranged a special conference to discuss the 
future of history within the British educational 
syllabus, at which the most eagerly awaited 
speaker was the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion. It goes without saying that the Secretary 
of State warmly endorsed the value of histori- 
cal studies. But the form in which his endorse- 
ment came caused a tremor of consternation to 
pass through certain members of his profes- 
sional audience. History was to be taught, at 
our schools and universities, with a view to the 
fact that Britain was now a multiracial society. 
At the same time, it was suggested that a heavy 
emphasis should lie on the study of British 
history and British institutions to the exclusion 
of a certain amount of “clutter" whose precise 
content the audience were left to Imagine for 
themselves. 

Anyone who might have been surprised or 
indignant at this juncture would draw solace 
and profit from looking at The Use and Abuse 
of History. Marc Ferro, who is a co-director of 
the journal Annates and a distinguished his- 
torian of the Great War and Russian Revolu- 
tion, has had the excellent idea of discovering 
how history is taught in a wide variety of diffe- 
rent societies throughout the world. Obviously 
it would take an encyclopedia, rather than a 
study by a single author, to do justice to the 
vast number of contemporary societies which 
lay claim to a particular historical identity and 
attempt to inculcate it through the educational 
system. Ferro is welt aware of this, and he fully 
acknowledges the amount of expert help which 
he has had to draw upon even for this scaled- 
dovm version of the world panorama. He is 
also willing to concede, as will be obvious to 
the reader, that some of his chapters dealing 
8-PiC^cuIar society are much. , more 
sketchy and ' impfesSloidstic than .others. 
Nevertheless, witK all its faults and limitations, 
his study has the singulareffect of bringing into 
focus a dimension of historical awareness 
which Is much more integral to the understand- 
ing of the contemporary world than we might 
have thou^t. Why do Iraq and Iran continue 
to fight one another with an unremitting and 
apparently Inexhaustible hostility? At least 


part of the answer seems to lie in the way 
widely differing historical traditions have 
grown up about the degree to which Arab his- 
tory can be more or less closely identified with 
the history of Islam. Why does the Soviet 
Union take exception to the ceremonies which 
celebrate the anniversary of the Normandy 
landings? Ferro shows that this is not simply a 
capricious gesture, but the logical outcome of 
an official historical viewpoint on the events of 
the Second World War which differs at many 
essential points from the version entertained 
by the Allies. 

Not the least valuable aspect of this study is 
the way it draws attention to the close links 
between official versions of the past which 
have been elaborated by contiguous or histor- 
ically related societies. Uvi-Strauss once de- 
scribed the affinity and difference between the 
myths cherished by two neighbouring North 
American Indian tribes in terms of an inverted 
image which can be obtained from narrowing 
an aperture. Ferro shows the symmetry and 
disparity between the versions of African his- 
tory purveyed in Johannesburg and Black Afri- 
ca; he notes how carefully the official history of 
present-day Poland is adapted to displaying the 
Germans, and even the Swedes, as traditional 
enemies, while drawing a veil over the threat 
-from the East and systematically suppressing 
the connections of the Catholic Church with the 
history of Polish nationalism. Tlie fact that 
nearly all the material is drawn from textbooks 
which are used in schools accounts for the par- 
ticularly blatant character of the omissions and 
distortions which are recorded here. More 
sophisticated historical analyses would pre- 
sumably not be required to nail their colours to 
the mast in so egregious a fashion . But it would 
be wrong to conclude that Ferro is simply con- 
ducting a polemic against official Marxist and 
non-Western historiography. Reflecting on the 
periodization of world history as it is taught in 
Russian schools, he notes the advantages of a 
model of modern development which begins 
with political and industrial transformations in 
seventeenth-century Britain rather than pass- 
ing to eighteenth-century Britain by. way of 
the' “predotninance" pfSpaiji; and theFt'ani^ 
of Louis XIV. 

Coming close to home, Ferro is good enough 
to note that: “In England, history is less anti- 
French than it is anti-British in France.'.' The 
evidence given is scanty, but fair eriopglt as far 
as it goes. No doubt we cannot put down to 
anti-French sentiment the. fact that he has been 
saddled with an anonymous translation which 


A Catholic contribution 


Brian Fothergill • 

CHRISTINASCOTT 
AHlftorianandHisWorld: Alifeof 
Chrlstbpher Dawson, 1889-1970 
240pp. SheedandWard.‘£15. . ' 

0722041179 

Rcoiild be claimed that one Britain's gifts to 
[he Roman Catholic Church in modern times 
been the contribution to Catholic, thought 
by minds nurtured in the intellectual ethos of 
Anglicanism. It is a tradition that stretches 
from pjen like Newman and Wafo iii thj? mid- 
ninet^ntii .century to Christopher Dawson in 
[m earner part of the present, a man who was, 
opinion of Frpfe^rDayid'Knbwles, “In 
7 * „ . . the n^t distinguished , Catholic 

mmker^^diis'.century?', ' 

: .I^awsdn was a notable example pf that liow 
^Ost ,^tnct. species, the gentleipaii scholar, 
Omari Who fprrnost of his life worked Indcperi:' 
- wadefnic post, sul:^dizing:his 
mxn. .hfis own ■ patnmohy.' bpt at. the 
e^tabjishiqg' a reputation rof erudif 
.. ;if|d disrirMninatlon .that ' .eyebfualiy 
world;!^ ]in, this respect 

. i;^inbl^^ to that Pf 

• 2*^on-in;.tbe preyipiis ceptuty;: Both , . for .the 
part of their ilyisi wipte fr^ 

.v= 9^1 ^otK plahne4-ya^ 

.apd.i.Daw ■hisipiry,:or..bhi.lMro^^^ 

..mllPh n'diltU— • k ' '^-'fctl'v 


does not really try to convert French idiom into 
its English equivalent, and commits silly mis- 
takes like italicizing the names of film directors 
as if they were names of films. Nor can wc 
really account in any such terms for the fact 
that the book has acquired a resonant, Nietz- 
schean title which hardly fits in the place of the 
modest and accurate original title. Comment 
on raconte f'lmtoire aux enfants. It would be a 
great pity if these blemishes, which are com- 
pounded by an extremely informal system of 
references and an apparently defective bib- 
liography, were lo alienate potential readers. 

Ferro exposes distortion and suppression of 
historical fact wherever his attention lights, but 
this does not mean that he takes refuge in a 
sceptical relativism. He concludes npprop- 


llves. Both belonged to the same tradition, 
Dawson seeing Acton and von Httgel as his 
precursors as well as Newman, and his wntral 
idea that “great religions are the foundations 
on which the great civilizations rest" reflected 
Acton’s dictum that religion is the key to his- 
tory. 

Dawson's maternal grandfather was an 
An^ican archdeacon living at Hay ^stle, 
Hay-on-Wye, whose femily appear in the 
pages of Kilvert’s diary, and it was there he was 
bom in 1889. It seems a far cry from that re- 
mote. and idyllic background to the bustle of 
Harvard in the late lP50s and early 1960s, 
where Dawson finished his career as the first 

Stillman professor of Roman CatholicStpdles; 
but that was the life-span which his daughter 
Christina Scott has traced 'm A Wstoriah 0id 
Hts WorW. Before his Harvard appointment 
Dawson’s only academic post had been a.brjef 
period as a lecturer at what, is now Exeter 
University. For most of his life he lived a le- 
tired existence In Yorkshire or in Deyoii, hin- 
dered partiy by, ill-health and partly by dis- 
Inciination ffom;a(icepting any Ptber P«t. 

Dawson’s influence os a histonanofCathoifc 
civilizalidh was at iti highest dtiring the period 
of revival, first initiated by, the work of 
Maritain,Pdguy, 0.|ispn and Claudel. >vhi?h 
infused the Intellectual life of the Church until 
• the Second Vatican . Council changed the. 

. atmosphere of .Cathplfe theology and, pole- 
mics Mrs Scott has writfcp a book that |s. npt 
onlv'a faithful account of.adimpprjanl Ijfe, but 
' draws attendph ^'8 period bf religibus.thpu^t , 
wiitirWjh heed 


riatcly enough with a series of prescriptions for 
the teaching of history which is both compre- 
hensive and demanding. Students must acquire 
*'a chronological sense of the national past", 
but also "a knowledge of the differing visions 
and interpretations of that past"; they should 
be “introduced to an understanding of other 
societies”, and made capable of evaluating the 
“relationship between particular problems 
ftowns, regions, countries) and the overall 
course of history"; and (hey should acquire “a 
practical knowledge of social science methods" 
in order to facilitate their “assessment of his- 
torical and contemporary problems". There is 
more to come, and how much of it (one is 
tempted to ask) might in certain quarters be 
classified as “clutter"? 
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A bouquet of daffodils 


Peter R. Roberts 

R. R. DAVIES, RALPH A. GRIFFITHS, 
lEUAN GWYNEDD JONES and 
KENNETH 0. MORGAN (Editors) 

Welsh Society and Nationhood: Historical 
Essays presented toGlanmor Williams 
248pp. Cardiff; Universityof Wales Press. £25. 
0708308600 

Gianmor Williams is Professor Emeritus of 
History in the University of Wales, the found- 
ing editor of both The Welsh History Review 
and the Glamorgan County History, the au- 
thor of a magisterial work on the medieval 
Church, and of particular studies of the Re- 
formation, in Wales. A projector among his- 
torians and a pioneering scholar with wide- 
ranging interests in Welsh academic and public 
life, he deserves well of his community and his 
profession. The four editors of this garland, a 
veritable committee of.flower arrangers, have 
gathered offerings from past and present col- 
leagues at Swansea and from his contempor- 
aries in the professoriate. Not all of these are 
from or of Wales or even historians. There is 
. the .odd rose among the jduffedils. . ., 

. Tlie pieces by Henjy Loyn and’Caeni^ 
Williams, dealing res^ctively with the role of 
the Celts in the Osnversion of the English and 
the oral tradition of the bards in the Dark 
Ages, match well as counterparts to Glannior 
Williams's early studies on the cbnlribution of 
the British Legend and Tudor Welsh histor- 
iography to the apologetics of the English 
Reformation. In a iriost elegant essay on 
“Cultural SuiVival in an Age of Conquest", 
David Walker argues that in the twelfth cen- 
tury “significaiit literary figures were men pf 
mixed blood" who “had not only to record and 
report the condition of Wales and Its; frontier, 
but to resolve within themselves the tension 
created by their own ancestry": Orderic Vitalis 
and Gerald of Wales are thus considered as 
comparable figures to Aeired bf Rievauix. 
Rees Daries is able to bring to his study of “Law 
and National Identity In Thirteenth-Century 
Wales" ah unrivalled, command of the intri- 
cacies of both native and marcher laws. He 
argues, not without ingenuity, that systems of 
law could be Invoked as potent einblems In 
promoting national unity in Wales as in Eng- 
land, even after the eclipse of princely power. 

. Ralph, Griffiths finds precedents for hiS own 
' intellectual odyssey acibsS (he Bristol Channel 
in his exploration of medieval "Seve rnside " (a 
word coined quite innocently by John Leland, 
' in Henry VIH's reign) as a “cultural province'* 

. which experienced a cross-fertilization of Influ- 
; ences from both sides ip migrations, commeroe 
and' the traffic of administrators. 

The new interest In “maritinic Wales" is 
catered for by D.B. Q,uinti's astute scrutiny of 
the part played by Welshmen in early modern 
British expansion. If he is prevented from 
. arriiring at confident cbriclusions. it is not be- 
cause of, encumbering myths or ingenious 
theories such as that which would replace 
Amerigo Vespucci wiOi Richard Ameryk (ap 
Meyrig), a' Welsh merchant of Bristol (fl circa 
' ISW), as the eponymous pioneer of New 
:. , Worid dispovery, but 1^, the ambivalence of the 
document'ary sources relating to Welsh 
nomenclature, To, a study of “Wales and Par- 
Ilamdnf, ,^54^1". C^dffi«y Elton brings a 
' . Special insight into the processes of Tudor leg- 
-, isiafioii to show the diffidence of Welsh MPs, 

■ -..-"ini irv' • , -ill -I.L i . 


in the forty years after enfranchisement, 
in using the Commons to gain legislative 
boons for their own communities. 'Iliere is 
no good reason for stopping at 1581, except 
that this is where Neale chose to end the 
first volume of his work on Elizabethan parlia- 
ments. A longer survey may well ri^ld diffe- 
rent emphases, and there Is more to be said 
even about this limited span than is attempted 
here, but Professor Elton speaks to his re- 
visionisi brief with his customary panache. 
Peter Smith adds notes of emendation to his 
published views on the pattern of distribution 
of building types, and suggests that in the inci- 
dence of decorations like the ornate roof in 
pre-Elizabethan structures. “England and 
Wales are architecturally xiii geriem", while 
medieval peasant houses in the lowland and 
intermediate zones of Britnin have survived 
more plentifully than on the Continent. This 
rather technical survey is rendered more 
accessible by its copious illustrations; most of 
its companions would have benefited from at 
least a map apiece. ^ 

All the “modern" essays elaborate upon the 
social and ideological links that consolidated 
the union with. England while yet .preserving 
the' Welsh identity. In “The Sweating Astrblo- 
^r: Thomas JOnes the Atmanacer (1648- . 
1713)". Geraint Jenkins summarizes his migh- 
ty Welsh book on an eccentric who was a - 
devoted Anglican, a champion of the Welsh 
poetic tradition and an .active spokesman 
for .a distinctive Welsh consciousness in his 
ephemeral publications. Sir John Habakkuk; 
doyen of the Barry school of English social 
historians . writes on dynasticism of landed 

families in his home county of Glamorgan so 
engagingly that one can only regret that the 
schoolboy's curiosity about his cynefin has . 
taken so long to be satisfied. Prys Morgan un- 
peels the layers of misrepresentation surround- 
ing the “Blue Books'* controversy in the his- 
tory books, exposes ihe tangled roots and com- 
plicated ironies of the 1846 Education Com- 
mission Report and thereby establishes his 
own reputation as the analyst, if not debunker. 
par exceiience of the creative legends of mod- 
ern Wales. There is architectonic balance as. 
well as empathy in I. G. Jones’s treatment of 
■ tlie religious politics of Victorian church build- 
ingin the principality, a pendant to his compre- 
hensive analysis of the Religions Census of " 
185L .“The Welsh -in British Politics, 1868- 
1982". is a canter through the tract of history 
that Kenneth Morgan has made peculiarly his 
own, when Welsh Members, unlike their 
Tudor predecessors, seized their opportunities 
after the extension of the franchise. The story 
has continued to unfold dramatically even as 
this volume was in the press. 

. ThiscoUectionceldbratesGlannior Williams 
as essayist and academic statesman rnther than 
as a researcher, for there is a regrettable abs- 
ence of anything Id mark the influence of the 
main body dfhis work on a younger generation 
pf historians. Whnt 'we have here is best re- 
garded as a;//qri/eg//im to n working scholar; 
rather than one Vesting on. his laurels. His 
forthcoming full-scale study pf the. Reforma- 
tion In Wales' is eagerly awaited. Six of the 
confribilitors are fellows ' .of the : British 
Academy;;and yet Qlanmor WilliafoSiis not of 
. their company. Readers of this .sheaf of tri- 
butes arid of the impressive; list-'orHisipublica- 
. (ipiik that Bccpgipttnies it are entitled to ^rir 
der why this'is.so.,' '. . 
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Dick Davis 

R. p.SMlTHiEditur) 

The Writings of Anna Wickham; Free woman 
and poet 

404pp. Virago. £6.50. 

086U684822 

In the 1920s and ,Ws Anna Wickham had a. 
considerable reputation as n poet: the bubble 
soon burst, and since her suicide In 1947 her 
tt-ork has been virtually forgotten. This anthol- 
ogy. which includes prose as well as a generous 
.... of her poems, atteniptsio re-establish 

her as a respected and interesting writer. 

The most substantial piece in the book is the 
prose "Fragment of an Autobiography*' writ- 
ten in 19.15: this makes for harrowing reading - 
He learn of the endless privations and petty 
snobberies of her family's precarious lower 
middle-class existence in London and Austra- 
lia. of her appalling emotional vampire of a 
mother and of her sensitive and ineffectual 
father (though he was effectual enough to ex- 
tract with unintemionalcruelty a promise from 
In's ten-year-old daughter ihni she would be a 
poet: the pact was made on Wickham Terrace 
in Brisbane, and its seriousness for Anna is 
^_,shown by the fact that she took Wickham as her 
pseudonym ). Marriage did not greatly improve 
things: her husband was from the dab she had 
been taught to fear and envy - “the villa-dwel- 
lers" she called them - and the couple's happi- 
ness was short-lived. She sought solace from 


her sons to whom she was fiercely devoted; 
motherhood seems to have been the experi- 
ence that gave her most satisfaction, and one of 
her greatest griefs- the death of one of her sons 
at the age of four. 

The social milieu described in “Fragment" 
recalls H. G. Wells's novels, but the tone is close 
to D. H. Lawrence's - Anna Wickham knew 
Lawrence, and the book also contains a spi- 
rited and largely convincing attack on Lawr- 
ence's notions about women: she shares Lawr- 
ence's fury. Ills accuracy in describing emotion 
("I had that queer feeling of levity which is the 
mind's adjustment to tragedy"), his gift for the 
throw-away aphorism ("that social fear which 
is the spirit of all snobbery"), and just occa- 
sionally his asinine portentousness. The essay 
is vigorous and moving, and the reader turns to 
the poems with high expectations. 

Bu t they are wretchedly bad. This is from the 
first of them 

1 am tired of the rounded sky; 

The everlasting dome has held me in. 

1 have looked for change in all lands 

And I have found Myself beneath the half-sphere. 

And this is typical. Tliey offer vatic immensities 
expressed in embarrassingly reach-me-down 
language (coy inversions, "poetic" archaisms, 
a population of kings, slaves - a great many 
slaves - gallants, wantons, wizards - almost 
anyone but a real person). A few poems are not 
like this, and they are without exception about 
her husband, her children or her experience of 
hotjsekeeping; these can be believably tender, 


In all seriousness 


angry or sardonic. But most of the poems arc 
simply bits of “poetic" language flung together 
for effect, or they are attempts to ^paier the 
villa-dwellers. 

What makes all this so tragic is that Anna 
Wickham was clearly aware of the falseness of 
such posturings, and analyses them mercilessly 
in her description of her mother's behaviour. 
And she was- also aware of how ruinous this 
impulsive parade of emotion had been in her 
own life (*i acted on instinct, and my instinct 
seems to have been almost invariably wrong"). 
In his memoir of the poet, R. D. Smith remarks 
on her “passionate intellectual commitment to 
immediate feeling, from which all truth is in- , 
separable". But her prose indicates that she 
knew only too well that immediate feeling is as 
often as not fake feeling, as likely to obscure 
the truth as to embody it. Unfortunately she 
seems to liave been unable to use this know- 
ledge in her poetry; she virtually admits that 
her poems are slapdash and inept when she 
writes that they have “the incompetence of 
pain". Pain and incompetence are certainly 
both present, but it is specious, and typical of 
the sloppy thinking that she seems to have 
thought appropriate to poetry, to offer the one 
as a covert justification for the other. 

The book is listed as "Literature/Auto- 
biography" and it is Wickham’s life story rather 
than her poetry which has, 1 suspect, prompted 
Virago to publish it. Herstruggle forindepend- 
ence from her mother's influence and then 
from her husband's, and her divided devotion 
to her writing and her children, make her a 



typically feminist heroine. But the book mak« 
extravagant and unjustifiable claims; on He 
front cover she is described as "Anna Wi'ci- 
ham. Free Woman and Poet"; her life was laid 
waste by unnecessary suffering but she was n« 
much of a poet and it seems that she hewH 
knew this; as for a "free woman", her writing 
show that this is the very last thing she was, 
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^ohn Batchelor 

JA.NE MARCUS lEdltor) 

, ifcVlrgliila Woolf; A feminist slant 
j, 281pp. University of Nebraska Press. £21.20 

fP ft; SILVER 

Virginia WooIPs Reading Notebooks 

384pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£23.80. 

0691061793 

JUDYUTTLE 

Comedy and the Woman-Writer: WOolf, 

Spark, And femi|i|$m 

224i^.Uiiivers|ty0fN;ebrBskaTress!£lJ.SO ; 

0.te28597 • .. 

'V'. MABELlNfcMpORE' 

T^ShbrtSc^iifietvreen Two Silences: The = ’ 

. mystical and the political in the novels of 
■ Vlr^hia-Woolf • ; 

I8i9pp: Allen and Linwin. £17.50, 

; -OWBOOOHI ' 

/ PATtUcilA CLCMENtS and ISOBEL GRUNDY 

(Efllfora)-' . ; 

X^rs^i^^^Wootf:Newcritlcatessays-- 

! ; • ; 224pp.’Visibn.£W.9Si . • 

0S54780SS6:-- 

Three of these five books are aybwedly fcmin-' 

J ist. and their concern is as much with sexual 
POWK».as with.literary criticism. Thk 
- literary criticism they 

. • The collection ediCed- 

..■WoolF is; nbita.ken Sufticienlly^^ndOsly;'^ ' 

rtKon .fot jtms ^ Is that* 

Wouse. for literary canonization,'* • 
ij^imanned by a "timid and reluctant;deri'^"‘ 

(domihaied by males, obviously); Ghn ai^^ 

.^ewdays rtaliypropose thaiVif^'nia.Woolf is: . ' 

: 'oadequhtelyvre^gnized? Mpr'e ls kno^ ab- 
out hcr-liR<friends,'oplnioiis;ancest(y,-sexuai-i ' 
liy, joitmgs'atid marginalia (see the fine edi tibn • 
'tr. ' notebooks by Btendti' Silver) = '• 

I’' 'Ihflnaboutthoseofalniostanybtberwriterahd'- 
. she isbn the jroadiiig.list in every 'university in 
the world; The, individual readings in, this col- 
-. : iectiori='.are. frequently erratic, for example, ' 

aarissa Dhiloway Is a 'Mesbla'n who marries for 
safety'.' ana is "erdrically infiamed" by Mi^^ 

Kilmari*s thredt “(0 steal herdaughter''- these 
, iremarks vulgarize out- of aij rccogniiibn the 
delicate ;ahd exact delineation of . Clarissa’s ' 
bisexuality which is given iii Mti Da/ldway. An • 
article on , fathers mjU^es ,|l)e sca^c^(y original - 

comment Chat Mr Ramsay in To r/ie 

is a despotic husband, and follows, this with a 


fclle nou-emral figure 

Judv LittieV {« z'., j j. ®°"*??^wa“vigorouscoumer-cultureofone". 

inversion, mockery and "liminality” in Woolf 168^^“ ^ expression of the 

K si'si.'ss-'ssts K'&ry 

mocks:. But are comedy andfemSutoer when Leonard thought It 

Sion present in ell the plLs in tiihieh this shidy reflS Te mtTil Y" 

finds them? Is Septimus Srtiith the i«i. ' j truth is I expect I began it as a 

shocked forreer sordirin 'i*; i>l'4 Ks » J “ 

"comic Christ" in whom one of the "ihist ^k of unhv hi 

famous images of mole liminality is mocked"? I mn.,!i ch ^ P™'' 

■fSurelySeptimus-s: madness is ex^red so shl^ UmalkY Bo.it ,Yr'“khT “ 

jectively and sympathetically by the novel that Shelmerdine as an 

lie can-, be sect! as "mockcd"Yn eny ^ 

And Is Mr Kamsay a f Imatho’ of unronscibiis “dl,biaY™h ” she 
grier-: as he sails to the lighthouse’ fJSmes has ambiguous feelings about 

discovered, new respect arid toctiShh hY“"“'?" «is'™» ‘hatshesomc- 

>.hhrl„thecbureepf,hatfinaljc„ine45^ 

Handcarts 

; ■ ■' t9P:^P™®d(!iltscoveredacifyi 

I ' ■ -r fffugcip’s’hatidcart; , 

,. 8ttother|asetiou$prBm-race,touc^^^^ , '■ 

antennae ibtaste ■’.■■.-■■T;. 

' J ■ 

.9?thep)dQuarier,tlleuniversity,i'' ^ . 

. V‘‘*?*^9di^Ynighettq,%^ 

Iliey vyei^; back wlthiu minptes. working 

apthheirpaya^itea,™^^ , 

■ •Wl.Pjys.ofth^ ; ■ , 


f Vanessa) but this doesn't sufficiently support 
) the argument tliat Leonard was an insensitht 
• and restrictive husband wlio treated lui 
anorexia inappropriately and uflconscioustyiD- 
hihited her talent. Indeed hismoflihsofvi^tl 
her bedside persuading her to eat, his Iturdy 
refusal to allow her to be certified, his accept- 
ance of the absence of children arid the mar- 
riage's non-consummation and his subordina- 
tion of his own literary ambitions to h^rs, % 
gest a husband who was capable of a slriktoi 
degree of self-abnegation. 

Moore has an intriguing notion that Beiwm 
the Acts wfa to have been a triumphantly sub- 
versive feminist novel but that In the eveoi It 
displays a broken-backed complicity willi nuFt 
values; that Woolf felt that “It would be J 
mistake from all points of view to publish II" 
(as she said in a letter eight days before she 
killed hcrsclQ because she believed that it 
betrayed her failure (in Moore's wonis)*‘s* 
feminist, a.s a revolutionary nnd as a lovtr Qi 
women". The circumstances ,i.n which shf 
wrote it - the outbreak of the Second World 
War forcing her into total dependence on 
Leonard nnd into consequent separation from 
her current “lover", Ethel Smyth - drove her. 
ill this view, to relinquish her wish to ^ 
women at the centre of the history, of . dvilr^' 
tion which the novel sets out. I don't in lljo ** 
agree with this argument, but I ^ 
tive and striking exploration of this teaang aw 
mysteHoiis final work. , ■ 

pie contributors to Vifginlo 
Heal essays are not claiming Woblif f®’’ ? 
ism, and their emphasis is 
a givat novelist andcritic andamajO.r’W^ 
of Modeirnism who also' happened to JJj 
'yoman, and a lesbian; Lyndall Gordon ^ 
ah intuitive and carefully considered ' 

the kliid of biography that' Woolf 
this augurs veiry well for the bip^phy.®!^ 

. that 'CIbrdoh Is to publish soom \ 

: well-balanced piece on' Woolfs 
Joyce (admiration mixed with wrnpetih'^ • ^ 
and eni7) by Maria Dibatfistfl,,- an 
, oti the appropriateness qf ‘‘elegy" as y ^ 
form ih the age of Mod’ernisni- W J 
Mephahi,an Illuminating accouniaf.^* 

, nelljh'g. process” by Susan ^jek, 
documented discussfoh her debt, ; . . 
father, Leslie Stephen; by’ ^.-P.-Rpsen^ , ■ 
The editors contribute ablh' . 
narration and her use of nalrties;i^W,^ig; 
together with MadelirieMdbrp’a b®,®^ 
Reading Notebooks^ pre ibe 
batch of Woolfiaha that I Sh^l r ’ll 
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Pictures from an exhibition 


J.K.L.Walker 

EM YR HUMPHREYS 

Jones 

138pp. Dent. £8.95. 

0460 04660 8 

In this brief but compressed novel Emyr Hum- 
phreys wryly explores, through the curriculum 
vitae orhis hero Herbert Goronwy Jones, the 
rootlessness and rejection of responsibility that 
may underlie and vitiate metropolitan success. 
The success, in Jones's case, is more than 
usually relative. At the age of fifty-seven he 
remains a senior lecturer in Education at a 
London college, having, he imagines, re- 
mained politely standing so that his colleague 
Jolly may occupy the Chair; Jolly's contempt 
waxes on this evidence of slender ambition and 
still slenderer output of papers. Even Jones's 
Welsh smallholder parents see him as a failure 
because of his continued absorption in the 
London dream to the exclusion of such realities 
as taking over the farm, or a professorship at 
Bangor, or marriage to (3lenys, the daughter of 
neighbouring Brynscawen. But having struck 
off the ball and chain of his Welshness, Jones to 
his surprise hears at the end an even more 
melancholy clanking at his heels, coming from 
the ghostly train of unfructified relationships. 
Early retirement beckons: sustained by the 
proceeds of his art collection and the unfailing 


services of the Royal Borough of Kensington, 
he will take up the role of a rich recluse. 

Lying awake at four o'clock one morning, 
Jones thus puls together a major retrospective 
of his career. The exhibition is cunningly hung. 
Scenes from Jones's childhood as the clever 
son endu ring the rigours of life on a Welsh hill 
farm and the harshness of a despotic father are 
juxtaposed with early days in London where, 
as the years pass, Jones sharpens up his wits 
through his contacts with artistic circles and in 
particular with the iconoclastic musician Whar- 
ton. Interspersed are sketches of work in pro- 
gress, as Jones prepares to abandon his dying 
career, and of the final stages of his involve- 
ment with his background: his father's funeral, 
his mother's widowhood, a visit to the farm, 
Brynllwyd, now a suburbanized retirement re- 
treat for an ICI couple who, roses round the 
door notwithstanding, are doing their best by 
Welsh culture: the massive oak still stands 
among alien lawns, bringing tears to Jones's 
eyes. Back quickly to Ennismore Gardens. 

Jones, of course, is a droll; and a Welsh droll 
at that. He knows all about himself, particu- 
larly his native disposition towards rhetoric 
which, given Humphreys's own Welshness, 
may not be seen as an unbalanced attack on a 
minority culture. He allows Jones a good deal 
of rope at times; thus; 

'When she moved to the bathroom her waist was a 
holy fulcrum of graciousness and balance. When she 


Growing up sturdy 


Patneia Craig 

JOHN O'CONNOR 
Come Day-Go Day 
I81pp.£3.50. 

Q8S640310S 
SAM KERRY 

The Last Romantic Outof Belfast 
175pp. £3.95. 

0856(03075, - • . 

Belfast: BlaCksfaff Press. 

Both these accomplished novels are about 
growing up sturdy and observant in Northern 
Ireland, The events of Come Day - Go Day, 
John O’CJonnor's only full-length work of fic- 
tion (originally publi^ed in 1948, and not re- 
issued until now) , take place on the outskirts of 
Armagh, In a poor street overlooked by a spin- 
ning mill and subject to flooding at its lower 
end, and in the nearby countryside. Mill Row, 
as the street Is called, brings out in Its inhabi- 
tants a special brand of drollery and robust- 
ness, exemplified In a highly distinctive crop of 
catchphrases. John O’Connor’s use of a North- 
ern Irish idiom is pretty well unique: before 
this time, no other author had handled it fo 
e^rtlessly, or avoided so completely the maw- 
kishness and falsity we generally associate wlth 
Irish dialects of an extreme type. You have 
only to consider the verbal Inanities of a writer 
like Lynn Doyle (“'Far morcy sake, sir',- sez 
Davis, 'doD^t let that displrate fellow touch 
■ I* • •'« '") to understand juSl how remarkable • 
O'Connor's approach to' dialect actually was. 
Prom Carleton- oh, a good many Ulster 
. novelists wen^ aat of tbeir .way .to render 
phbneUcally the peculihritles of Ideal prOniih- 
ci^oh, often'tb deplorable effect. There were 
e^ceptions.'MIchael McLaverty, in a eouple of 
sdrnlr8blehoveIs(C(i//AfyBro//ierB<?ck,1939, ' 
, ^.*1 iiOisr Rleids, 1941), dealt rather more fsati- 
dioiisly with.thO'business of reproducing pun- 
gent colloquialisms; but - McLayerty is 
‘ilfogether more $uhdh^ and fober in style' 
-\l)8iV;'Johd. O’dbhnprj What's' immediately 
anWhg about O'Coiindr’s discourse is ' its 

, gysto:.-^:- • • •••:. .. ^ . 

Qod, ihls hplyjday and hour" akecriedYas Uioart 

the door.. ''A nice looking ieV of 

thereJike 

.P*^hn»:in the night; and -the water, running our of 

; ^ a mother welcoming Home |idr 

Pl^t^rid. and'i'sohs .who've beef) caught Ip. a 
r^.’^poTir; Hi the Rq^, every cb'mmonp|aM 
evpkes Jhe foilest response, andJihls 
•l *fonfiliuohs hniiphtion* Verbal agll-, ' 

f ;.|y ai^g kind of mocklijig showmanship are ^he 


John O'Connor’s central character is the boy 
Neilly Coyle, eleven or thereabouts, whose 
mother keeps a hucksters' shop; Neilly, like all 
spirited children, continually wants to be in on 
things: a jaunt to the pictures, a game of long 
bullets in which the local champion thrower is 
matched against a man from Belfast, a parade 
in honour of St Patrick's Day. Trailing along 
behind him on most occasions is his younger 
brother Shemie, a luckless child with a pen- 
chant for falling into the Callan river, and mak- 
ing a great to-do about it; . ! . 

Ai they looked up. a young boy came round in the 
Row, hurrying through thecrowd of fellows, howling- 
piteously. “Sacred Heart of JesusI" Kittyexclairaed, 
“It's Shemie . . . That young fellow will be drown- 
ded yet." 

Shemie succeeds in annoying his father in 
the opening pages and loses his copy of Funny 
Wonder as a result, an occurrence that prompts 
his vigorous grandmother to remark with vehe- 
mence: “It would have been a charity if your 
father had flung you into the fire after your 
comics." No one is hurt by this kind of invec- 
tive, which is simply a way of dramatizing ex- 


relurned refreshed and smelling of lavender her 
breasts were (he dayspring from on high. They 
moved towards me like stimulating delicate gifts. 
Her nipples, one might have murmured at the time 
but if not I murmur now with subdued fervour, were 
stronger and more enduring than the legs of 
marathon runners. Glcnys. Glcnys .... 

but twitches it a sentence or two later with 

Glenys naked from whatever angle viewed was an 
experience beyond mere self-interest. The explora- 
tion of that magnetic field was an exercise in undimi- 
nishable reality. 

Hauled away, just, from the opening trap. A 
wisp of suspicion is left in the air that Hum- 
phreys is over-indulging his creation: Qui 
s'accuse, s'excuse. 

Jones's treatment of Glenys is the moral ful- 
crum of the novel, occupying, as it does, much 
of its length: Glcnys and Jones a& children on 
the beach; Glenys as a brisk St George's pro- 
bationer nurse, unhappy with Hyde Park Cor- 
ner and its insincere surroundings; Glenys and 
Jones,, engaged, driven by the Welsh pro- 
prieties to sexual intercourse against a tree in a 
parental valley; Glenys's final departure for 
America as the wife of Keith, a prospering 
neurosurgeon who bores practical holes in real 
skulls rather than dreamily stroking Benin 
heads, as does Jones. The memory of the final 
scene with Glenys similarly joins Jones’s col- 
lection of precious artefacts: yieldingly offer- 
ing her his unyleldable marriage block, he 
takes back the engagement ring with relief and 


acerbation. If you can't give vent to your feel- 
ings in the Row, you might as well throw your- 
self in the Callan river. 

O'Connor satisfactorily recreates an era of 
shawls and cloth caps, periodic unemploy- 
ment. gatherings at street corners, Saturday 
afternoon matindes, seasonal enthusiasms 
among the children, improvident uncles with a 
talent for raising the spirits of everyone around 
them. Like Henry Green and his successors, he 
is alive to the outlandish element tn ordinary 
. behaviour and its comic effects. ' 

TTie action of Coine Day - Go Day is con-! 
. fined to a'period of rather less than a year; Sam 
Keery's impressive first novel is similarly epj- ; 
sodic in structure, though it. evokes an entii'e 
childhood and boyhood, taking in the war 
years in Belfast and the late 1940s, Both books 
are located in that area where fiction and auto* 
biography converge, and both authors are adept 
at establishing an effective atmosphere. Both, 
as it happened, emigrated young: John O'Con- 
nor (bom in 1920) died in Queensland in 1960. 
while Sam Keery left Belfast for Australia in 
1951. 


manipulations 


Savkar Altinel 

JORGEIBARGUENGOrriA 

TwoCrimes 

197pp. Chalto and Windns^e Hogarth Press,. 
£8.95(paperback,£3.95). 

0TO1128178 . , • 

Two dangers await any writer dealing with the 
Third World. The poverty and suffering he 
confronts can drive him lo.a tear-jerking emo- 
tionalism; or the knowledge that iuch condi- 
tions are due. at least in part, to superstition, 
stupidity and widespread corruption can drive 
him to a barren disgusf , which while rarer is ho 
less debilitating. Mexican novelist Jorge Ibar- 
gdengoltia’s first novel to be traiulated into 

English^ The Dedd Girls, based on a notorious 
real-life case involving the: discovery of 'the 
bodies of six prostitutes (n tl^e gfounds of a 
brothel In a remote' part of Mexico, was re- 
markable for.jts avoidance of both extremes. 
•Tiie result was an outrageous (ole told withoMt 
outrage, a traglcpntfiriy all the more effective 
' for being so qompletely deadpan in tone; * 
Readers who 'remeiftbc’r that- triumph are , 
likely to be a little ; disappointed by Tlvo. 

which was In fact written, Some years 
earlier. The story invt»lveS:Mercqs, a Mexico 
aty radical who, Wisely accused of a terrorist 
act flees foHlic prbyldclal town of Mu^rdago 


puts another record on the gramophone. 

Do you marry the girl from the valley or 
don't you? Upwardly mobile young men in the 
1950s had trouble with this question; still more 
•their fictional embodiments. Against it was 
the fear of entangling your newly fledged intel- 
lect and imagination in a net of prosaic affec- 
tion; for it. acceptance and understanding. 
Nurses like Glenys were a particular danger. 
Jones's guilt over her is to some extent facti- 
tious, excluding as it does consideration of 
her gift for reducing Jones’s flood of ideas to a 
warm shower of words - although, by the end, 
as he himself is aware, the two are not readily 
distinguishable. Jones is what those irreverent, 
introspective comic heroes of the L950s have 
become - still, as old age and loneliness close 
in, compulsively fleeing dim provincial society 
and ending up jogging round in circles inside 
their own heads where, of course, you meet a 
better, or at least more entertaining class of 
person. Thai the London society presented 
here should emerge as perceptibly dimmer 
than the Principality is a weakness of the novel: 
shadowy characters and perfunctory back- 
grounds are no help when the reader is asked to 
believe in Jones's lifelong commitment to the 
metropolitan scene. That he should be more 
inclined to put his trust in Jones's valedictory 
“Truth was my religion. And still is in a cir- 
cumspect sort of way" speaks for Humphreys's 
skill in creating a likeable and amusing proV 
tagonist, tf at limes an irritatingly prolix one. 


The Last Romantic Out of Beifast. like the 
O'Connor novel, all but dispenses with plot; 
you get instead a series of illuminating set- 
pieces - a naughty rhyme circulating in the 
primary school playground; a Victory celebra- 
tion complete with bonfires and Orange tunes; 
the funeral of a colourful relative. The focus of 
interest is a Protestant boy in a Belfast street; 
in some respects, a northern version of 
Stephen Dedalus. Joe McCabe grows up suffi- 
ciently wayward to resist all the conservative 
. ideologies he's exposed to: "Nothing was more 
to his taste Ihan a point of ^ewpiiit of^step wjth 
what hb had been ted to believe, whethdrit was 
about historical events, conteniporary politics, 
religion,: Irish Republicanism, sexual ijioraJify. 
communism, or the total giiiit of the Germans 
' for the war." It's on Joe's consciousness alone 
that all the events of . the book impinge: t|ie 
narrative proceeds entirely by Way of intro- 
spection. The "story", in fact, consists jn Joe's 
continuous reaction to his surroundings. It says 
much for the quality of his sensibility that his 
approach, far from being constricting, makes 
for subtlety and vividness. 


' where, having established himself in the home 
of his'dying unde Ramdh, tie soon reverts, 
without any great sense of irony, to the macho 
ethic and, petit-bourgeois opportunism, seduc- 
ing his cousin Amalia and her attractive teen- 
age dau^ier Lucero and cheerfrillY planning 
to defraud bis uricle of some 50,000 pesos, with 
the result that-he is soon accused of another 
crime he has not committed.. Some deft 
ihaiiipulatioii of events by the author sees to it 
'that ^etic justice is done. 

Amid all this there are some memorable 
gliqipses of Mexican realities. The opening 
..pages, which, describe a party in Marcos's 
apartment, attended by, among others, a 
member of the secret police, neatly sum up the 
, strange world pf. left-wing intellectuals from 
' underdeyelbped countries, whose ivarmless if 
silly pastimes differ from those of their coiin- 
I terparts in Eurppe or the US only in that they 
' are taken so seriously by .the authorities that 
owning a Che Guevara poster or siriging prb- 
:: test songs can ultimately become the acts of 
daring their perpetrators imagine them to be. 

lltebQok is nlao gopd on the ways of n .lnhd 
where connections or a bribe will secure anv-^ 
thing from “moral support" to an ouiri^K 
.,viblatlon 6f the Constitution ; as Marcos's case 
: demonstrates^ evert cifarges of arson and mur- 
\ ijer will be dropped if .the prfee isrlgh|. Above 
ail, small-town Mexica'K pmles*; af once gallXht 


and predatory, and always uneasy with women 
unless they are prostitutes, are captured per- j 

feetly. A brief chapter which relates bow, as a ! 

youiig man, Marcos's uncle abandoned his up- ,{j.i 
per-class fiancee for a girl he had been intro- r!)i - vjl 
duced to by a local madam manages td. be ;l,j 
simultaneously fuikiiy and mdvirig: Us equally 
laconic treatment of both tragedy and happl-*;-* f\ii 
ness giveX an indication of the direction Ibar- \ \\ 
gQengoitin's style was to develop in later. 

All that, however, remains very much in the 
background: this novel devotes most of its ; .|i. 
ener^CstofUrtlngwiihtheconventionsofbed- 
room farce and the detective story, sending 
Marcos frorh lover to lover nnd describing 
enigm'atic incidents which later turn out to con- : 
tain "clues". The. actions of the characters arc ^ .| 
not renlly placed iii the Mexican context, nnd 
8saresuU 7h>d CWmes, a]ithoughenieriainlng, ' ' 

Is dislfoctly Ijgluwdight. IbargQen^ltia was • I.- I ; 
aipdng lhe’ 181. passengers killed when a Col- | 
pmblan Airlines Boeing 747 ernshed near Mad- . I 
rid lari No^mber. His piiblisiiers would have j y!: 
been wijscr to let his Anglophone admirer^ re- y 
meihb'er him by the incomparably better Dead ' i ' 

' Girls. ' ■ ; . - 

' .peiailsbftheChristbpfierEwarC-BiggsMenio- i 
, ri^ Prize, awarded fora work .judged to have ' ;i 
. coniribvtcd.mbst to Ewart-Bijg^'s ideals, may 
; be had frdlin the Natipnal Bob|c'League, Book • . 
H6iire.'45.'EBri Hlll..^ndpfi,syij[re 

"■I 1/ •' v.i 'i ■' ..u f.A.r'h' 
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A tale of two cobblers 


Eva Gillies 

FLORA ANNIE STEEL 

Talesof the Pur\Jab: Told by ihe people 

must rmed by David Gemlernnn 

3l0pp, Bodley Head. Paperback £4 95 

0.170l)|’7J2 

JOSEPHJACOBS 

English Fairy Tales 

Illustrated by Margery Gill 

344pp, Bodley Head. Paperback. £4 95 

0.17OOIO23X 

Towards Ihe end of the last century, wheti 


amMB o *he same period at which F. A. Steel travelled 

from fhi^m f ^ “P He is equally frank 

r ^anuscnpi of a Rawalpindi accoun- about his concern to "secure a good story in its 
tent. Bu the real authorship of the stories, as best po.«ible form": he pTovfdes aS as 

sJh partners acknowledged, belongs to F.A. many notes and indicationLf sources. Indeed 

Sh. did, acco„ii„g ,o her own term, of refer- » 


VOI.S spinning fniry Haheimi bmio... 
Riimpelsliltskiii whose secret namllT'*® 
Toi. This IS oil greet fun in itsway-bj®® 

tru.st this joviniiy buccaneering^ cS' 


ou.ofencho,her7A„d:™„™'r, 

r whin js „ child to think who finds ti^ff, 

. ;vith merely a few namfsSd^ 

He or she would surely feel che^S 
nghlly so. Telling Ihc "best" veratinf - 
: is, ill the riglit context. plrfcc» , 

and so IS comparing variants; bu/thS 

«vmc.ngly be done within r: 

In the end, the same rules apply to folk uw 
as to any other form of ora! SionS ' 
brings about an irreversible change aS 
written down is transfixed by the ■ 
pm, he has killed the thing he loves, binnj. 

same time immortalized it, aspecimeafoieS I 

You can, naturally, do things to a spenw f 
that you couldn’t have done to theS! 
nienlly wriggling live creature. Youcaostt* 

I . analyse it mto its component parts, cohm 

It (as a whole or in part) with othereof theiS 

general type; or you can have yourfuDh 
improving and “cobb)iM’'ifr 
stead. This is arguably (he same kind of funik ■ 
oral narrators had, but at a moresophisticaKd 
cold-blooded level; and it will not producei!« 
same result. 

Nor does it help to drea up your wriiiu ’ 
version with shreds and patches of dialw 
speech. They won’t bring the specimen toSfe 
again, but merely rob it of such dignityailw 
written word may be held to confer, Jscoln ■ 
justifies all his efforts in (his direction byrefer • 
enw to his old nurse, who seems to havehaStd 
- like the stories in his collection - from i ! 
partsof the English-speakingworldatonce.!i 
this as in other matters (and as he would* 
doubt himself put it) he doth protest decidedly ' 
too much. ;■ 

Allthcse. clearly, are adult davils. But ibec, ? 
both collections afe presented as-being ofB' |; 
terest to adults as well as children. Andsoihi) > 
nrc; but in Jacob’s case, the interest is spicei [ 
with irritation. True, in the end. and after li : 
the folklorists ancient and modern haw, dew 
their worst, you can always attempt to slart up ; 
the oral tradition again by readings storyalutid 
to the children. Put be warned; it will nol(Mije( 
be the same tule as was once told by ^ ciU 
woman sitting beside her firc.orbyaboyinaii 
Indian village during the breathless hours be- ; 
tween dusk and midnight, 


, iiikiii iiiiu icuwnaDiy 

workmanlike English, refreshingly free from 
Burlonesque Orientalisms and only rendered 
odd, to a modern eye. by a few "quoth he"s 
and "quoth she”s that leapoul from the printed 
pa^. Eight stories make up the Raja Rasolu 
series, about the legendary adventures of a 

nneeiklii CmitU;.,.. ■ . 


folklore was academically more fas*hionaWe adventures of a 

than it is now. a remarkable voiino wnmnn folk hero who may have been 


called Flora Annie Steel, the wife of a Chief 
Magistrate in the Indian Civil Service, was 
accompanying her husband on his winter (ours 
of the Punjab. Everywhere he held a durbar 
she would cause a carper to be spread beneath 
a tree "far enough away from bureaucracy to 
let the village idlers approach it should they 
feel so inclined". She would take up her posi- 
tion and wait patiently for a group of curious 


«nr the flavour of local villag^ 

afier a Iririu gene^l^uverxariou o^'^i 


Ui jit, 

I*. 1 i. ■I" i 

il'r': 

liiiii ::: 

■ i i}-; .'J. I 


after a little general conversation on such 
topics of common interest as the number of 
witches in the village or the bes| cures for the 
evil eye. would proceed to elicit a story: usual- 
ly. she tells us. from a young boy. 

Many of the tales in this collection came to 
her at first in fragments; an individual narrator 
might produce "nothing save some feeble 
variant of a well-known legend, or what is 
worse, a compilation of oddments which have 
lingered m a faulty memory from half a dozen 
distinct stories". She took notes, compared 
"selected carefully with the object of securing a 
good story in what appears to be its best form’’- 
translated with equal care, published a number 
of stones in the fiulian Anfiqi,ar)\ and later in 
book form. Later still, she teamed up with a 
wll-known "scientific folklorist" of the day 
Major .Richard Temple, who contributed the 
: apparatus of annota- 

appendix forbiddingly’ 
labelled A Survey of Ihe Incidents in Modern 
Aryan Indian Folfc-tales". He also added to the 


. . • a, ucspiic mis 

promising material, the stories themselves are 
far the dullest in the book. Then there arc 
fifteen more or less comic animal tales, a prom- 
inent pan being assigned to the Jackal - clearly 
the Indian trickster-creature, analogous to the 
Ashanti Spider or the West European Reynard 
the Fox. A few hilarious anecdotes, too, about 
money-lenders and Yogis and fools with clever 
Mves; these carry the flavour of local village 

lltA hix* .... .A. ... . ... B'' 


c I- I . laiiiiiiariome 

English reader, as if they had been lifted from 
some Indian Canterbury Tales. But when we 
come to what might be termed the high ro- 
mance tales in the collection - the princess 

Imrn /oe m ^ A _ _l . • 


born (as in an Ande.cn sYc;;)„'fara„^,eS rXaZnT?' 

or an emerald-green pepper, the prince dnVen no.es. I";™: A”?!” " 


or an emerald-green pepper, the prince driven 
unjustly out to seek his fortune, the cruel step- 
mother. the exotically golden-haired beauty 
magicked into sleep in an enchanted palace till 
the hero wakes her - then we are indeed at 

• home: for these stories are recognizably part 
(give or take a djinn or two) of what we, in our 
provincial way, have been accustomed to re- 
gard as the Western tradition. This niav be due 

cnal. but I doubt it. She may have "selected 

u)hVf of securing a good story in 

what appears to be its best form”; but one is 
inclined to believe her xvhen she adds.that she 

• stories] in any way". 
Why. then, is' one more doubtful about 


. , ■ iwi OiflllCIIUW 

Jacobs does not stand up very well to the im- 
plied comparison. 

One trouble may be his sources. Not that he 
IS coy about them, except, inescapably, in man- 
ner; they are chapbooks and ballads, corres- 
pondents in Canada and Australia, Mrs Bal- 
four (who is described as having a “thorough 
knowledge of the peasants' mind and mode of 
speech”), "my friend Andrew Lang" (who has 
kindly waived a copyright or so), other folklor- 
ists. and (he specialized journals of the period 
Jacobs collected few of the tales himself; and - 
while this in itself would not matter, nor would 
his cavalier but on the whole defensible 
annexation of Lowland Scots material - he has 
done a deal of “doctoring" of even these secon- 
dary sources. He removes incidents that bore 
him, adds others, "cobbles together" stories 
from a "“m^r of literary originals and. worst 
of all, cheerfully "proses" ballads like "Bin- 
none and "Tam Lin" into laboured pseudo- 
poetic paraphrases of his own devising True 


j»eph J„cobY H;-;;araftcr rdem " •>’-'- 

txres from .he English-speaking world a. much hero^as dIc 


-"fv ax/uui dll mis in nis 

notes, even rather pluming himself on his ing- 
enmly; but then, it soon emerges, he is out to 
prove something. 

There has, a while ago, been Perrault; ihore 
recently, there have been the Grimms. Both 
have been widely read in England; indeed 

English have 

no folk-tales of their own. Well, they have, 
too, and Jacobs is the man to prove it - with 
Lowland Scots material if necessary, or Aust- 

hne or indeed anything that 

has been transmitted anywhere in any recog- 
nizob^ form of the English tongue. Nor is it - 
Md t^s IS the real hat-trick ~ jiist a matter of 
The Three Bears (here, by the way, not yet 
associat^ ^th either Silverhair or the more 


on-farm 


: CpJiiTi Gi^eniand . 

,' JANEY'OLEN V-'. 

/:^2pp, JaiiaKiacltae.'^^^ 

08^1532 ,; 

■' on the 

■ dragons are firmed 

for ttoir hides and their meat, but reared pri- 
; manly; as fighting iwasts. Heart’s Blood te- 

whifi. ° S;«.Warf, a fornier bond^slave 

^ho has bought his freedom.with the winnings 

from hur UlPtnnae T it>x. ,..11 J 


llmjind flrorks in tdepathic Mmmunicat’ion 

with his animal, “ibeinhdughts linked"n great ‘isHIi- 


volume of the Pit Dragon Trilogy 
^Whatever its. violet origirts as th? 

Wdrm Ouroboufos. .thq Kundalini Se'roeatk 
th^ Serpent m the Garden, ihe dragon is cur- 
gntly the mostsentimentalized cfoatiir^ in the 
, ftntastio bestiary,- not even- excepting the uni- 
wrn. Dr^ni may nbver be cuddly, but 
re a^ully noble. The dragon' nurseries of 
Austar IV are a direct logical re$ult of the 
domestication of dragons in the juvenile cq|- 
ture of Britain, and, even more commercially 
America. For on« Tolkien Is not himself guil- 
h^' Tolkien-derived industry that 

has produced, the fantasy role-playing game 


'•MMi iniiiiiiurcneiisn 

heroes as Dick Whittington or Jack the Giant- 
killer. No, there Is also the Pied Piper - not 
mdeed, of Hamelin, but of Franchville on the 
So eni; PerfauIPs "Peau d’Ane" is challenged, 
not merely by Cap O'Rushes, but by Rushen 
Goatie as well; and - in the matter of super- 
natural helpers for girls who cbnnot spinet 
enough - wt are introduced not only S Sie 


You can count on it 


i A “l . V '•^"'^“nication 

, animal, “iheirthbughts linked In areal 

I floured patterns". At limes of 
! -«^onal Intensity, aswhen Heartls Bloodlays her 
I ' • -w of e«gs..:the communion becomes 
t :: he supposed,” 

I : . th^refofo poriieWhai ambivalent’ ab- 

r, ' ' iOlllTiskihff'hhl' lifR tn llm. "r. . '' 


cant that T«n. V 7 • . j ‘1“"® **8nm- A ne Rose In My Garden 

den femnh«r ® dragons cannot be rid- Illustrated by Anita Ube 

• •'"““M8cRae.£5,9s!^ 
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gons were almost extinct before human colo" L be r *1*’' '"“fPlawf- ' huckling i -- ihe same, as 

bts domesticated them; ,nd ihat the drejon- deffis «hn.« make, school of drauthtsmSi^ 

piisare as integral Wtheeconomyof Austhr IV . straSm^n ipyslerioos simulated canVulme.1^^ 

, .ns , casinos to Las Vegas. Paihos may bo ’ news®JK*“i^ *hhi.. Yoiin. chiE t 

i ■ nppfopriaie. but ihe iplight of Ihe dragon is ‘hough 8ndwmemi?h,\„.^ ereatures 

^ewrmined. and-Jakkin's whole existbnefe is 


■ appfopriate. but the iplight of the clragbn is Stove' 
determined, . and-Jakkin’s whole existSefe is 
c^ependenl on it. To change it would mean Sb 
changing his own identity and the structure of - andcLh 
human, society on and around Austar IV. to th?Sna ^ 
perhaps destructively. Ir Is'lh-this vdj(yfrHdicaI ■ ’of 

dircefton that Yolen , moves in this second nlleviaief ^ ^ -^rdigOM'- drf 'not 


Odd detail 

T Pfovides the words forArilta 

>>o*^erin a floral TCr- 


That gIvQ shade to the bee 

Thai sleeps on (ho rose in my giinlen. 

are not quite as thrilling as the tradirtoi^ 
maiden all forlorn and cow with a crumpk" 
hdm but there is a reasonably draipatlc 
in which a cat Is slung on the nose ^ 
sleeping bee. Not a bad way of introduclnji 
child to tulips, pansies and zinnias (as ail w 
flowers are beautifully and accurately dra*’’! 
but the combination of a penceiiiJ abundance 
of flora and an exiguous storyline will be ww* 
likely to please adults than childrea< ' , 

, Ron Marls’s are easily the best 
of the three. His Punch and Ju4y Book 
evokes an authentic seaside Puiich add 
show complete with seagull sp?ctatora« Bute 
quite appropriate to freeze-frime 

notorious ways with babies, wives and doctor 
'• I^our.pagesQf Punch dealing with a crying ^ 

® .-T'rThat’d.the.waytodojt^-sug^rt^^^^^ 

“ • misses part of the .pbini bf 
s which has much to do with speed, 

' , therefore harmless - violence and 
'* participation. Noiic the less this |s,® 5 

* designed book in which Maris emefg^.^^ 

\ and watercolour illustrator in ?b® 

* ' Harold Jones and Peter Spier. 
nerist touches worthy of SalWati 

’ seagulls swoop and soar if you flick (be 
quickly, two portrait heads o**®^! . , 

' on the booth, watch Putich’s : 

ing horror'while the puppets theni^i^x^^^ 
confusingly mobile -faces. A iibor* *^. 1 ^ 
provides a little Wstbrical 
encouraging iieminder that * 

'«the end:<The.pnppd(s*come all^-sj"*^ »■. 

performan" " ;r.; jj— iiiil 
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The biggest bang of all 


Ma rjorie Sweeting 

tom SIMKIN end RICHARD S. FISKE 
Krakatau 1883: The volcanic eruption and its 
effects 

464pp< Washington: Smithsonian Institution 
Press. S25 (paperback, $15). 

0S747484I0 

Of all the earth’s landforms, volcanoes remain 
the most exciting and fascinating. It is not sur- 
prising that one of the most catastrophic and 
well documented volcanic eruptions of modem 
times still captures our imagination and in- 
terest. Krakatau 1883 is a superb book, scho- 
larly but compelling reading. The Smithsonian 
imtilution has tong been involved In vulcan- 
ology; this book springs partly from the com- 
pilation of a data bank on all known volcanic 
eruptions over the past I0,0W years and from 
-the reports of SEAN, the Scientific Event 
Alert Network. 

Tire eruption of Krakatau on August 26/27, 
1883, produced probably the loudest noise 
ever heard on the surface of the earth - it was 
heard as far away as Rodriguez in Mauritius 
(nearly 3.000 miles) and at Alice Springs in 
Central Australia. It did not produce the 
largest recorded eruption of material (though 
it was larger than that of Mount St Helen's in 
1980), but gave rise to some of the largest 
disturbances of the surface of the sea (sea 
waves or tsunamis) that have ever been known. 
Furthermore, the fine dust spewed out by Kra- 
katau during the days of its intensest activity 
circled the earth as a result of the atmospheric 
conditions of the time, and produced the green 
and blue sunsets so vividly described in Victo- 
rian newspapers. 

A^t an introduction. Krakatau J883 is di- 
vided into three main sections which have in- 


volved much research and translation from ori- 
ginal accounts. The eruption came at a time 
when the world's communications were de- 
veloping rapidly. Telegrams bearing the news 
soon appeared in newspapers and reported on 
the thousands Of deaths caused, in particular, 
by the tsunamis. Thus, the first section of the 
book gives a selection of accounts by eighty- 
seven eye-witnesses to the eruption and the 
devastation which followed; many of these 
have been translated and are published for (he 
first time. Those by sailors passing through the 
straits between Java and Sumatra at the time 
are particularly graphic, and one recalls how 
"for two days after passing Anjer (a nearby 
town, totally destroyed by a sea-wave] we pas- 
sed through masses of dead bodies, hundreds 
and hundreds striking the ship on both sides". 

The second substantial contribution con- 
sists of a translation from the Dutch of part of 
R. D. M. Verbeek's geological monograph of 
1885. Verbeek had mapped the geology of 
Krakatau three years before and was the natu- 
ral choice by the Dutch East Indies Govern- 
ment to make an investigation into the erup- 
tion. He and his team were there in October 
and November 1883 and also in 1884; they 
produced a work of 546 pages, of which about 
100 are given in this volume and they appear 
relatively modern in outlook. During the erup- 
tion two-thirds of the main volcano dis- 
appeared; and Verbeek deduced correctly that 
this disappearance was due to the collapse of 
part of the island into its caldera. Accompany- 
ing this section are some beautifully repro- 
duced chrome-lithographs, which give a re- 
markable picture of the ravaged areas between 
October 11 and 28, 1883. 

Scientific accounts and interpretations 
occupy the last section of the book. These 
range from the Royal Society's report in 1888 
to modem work in volcanology and recent 


Way, way back 

Lynn Margulis^ ■ 

J. WILLIAM SCHOPF (Editor) 

Earth's Earliest Biosphere: Its origin and 
evolution! - 

S68pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
f87.80 (paperback, £30.20). 

0691083231 

This book brings together scientific data in 
support of the theory (hat life began over 3500 
million years ago. l^e contributors are mem- 
bers of the PPRO (Precanibrian Paleobiology 
Re^arch Group), scientists from several coun- 
tries who worked together iii both the field 
(South Africa and Australia) and the labora- 
tory ^r over a year. They represent a wide 
range of disciplines: atmospheric science, 
geochemistry, geochronpibgy, historical geo- 
1 q^ and paleontology! microbiology (including 
microbial physioto^), organic chemistry and 
even astronomy. The result is a large-format 
book, dearly written and well produced. 

3- William Schopf, a professor.of geology at the 

author^ author ,' : . - 

ComptUtioo No 186 

Readers art invited to' identify thfe sources of the 
three quotations which follow ahd;to se^'Usthe 
sneers so that they reach this pEfice not later than 
Auguit 31.'A-prire df la offered .for the. first : 
iratT^tjKtofanswend^nedonthatdate.drfatUng 
ihat tM most nearly dorrMt y In which case inspired 
• :'';8U^wofk wUf.'also be .taken jnto cdnslder^tldii. 

• Bniriei,;.Fharked; 

^l?^®?^^*i'WW ,ibe ;add^es^d to the .Editor, 

tf/M House, Si Jqhn.’s «■ 


University of California at ^s Angeles, has 
-woven the conthbUtfons together iritoan inter- 
disciplinary work of the first order. 

About certain issues there is consensus; life 
began via interactions of carbon and nitrogen- 
containing chemical substances with water on 
the Earth. Since that time there is direct evi- 
dence for (he existence of micro-organisms, 
photosynthetic bacteria, capable of the conver- 
sion of solar energy into organic compounds 
for their own support and the sustenance of 
other (hetero'trophic) bacteria. From the very 
beginning of the rock record of the planet 
Earth there is a simultaneous record of an early 
biosphere. Archean conditions were quite 
different at the surface of the Earth Froth what 
they are now: the length of the day-night cycle 
was probably close to fifteen hours 3,500 mil- 
lion years ago and only gradually reached the 
present value of twenty-four hours. The over- 
all climate and average surface temperatures 
were probably not very for from those of today: 
only two episodes of glaciation are known from 
the Proterozoic. Aeon (one very early and one 
late). No glaciations are known Jrom the, 


entranced with admiration ; . . lo hear thee. Cole 
ridge* unfold, In thy deep and sweet Inlpnalions. thi 

mysteries oflambMchus, or Plotinus.. ' 


views on the sea-waves and the optical and 
atmospheric effects. J. W. Judd's account in 
the Royal Society report suffers in comparison 
with the Verbeek translation, since Judd was 
responsible for perpetrating the erroneous 
view that Krakatau disappeared by "blowing 
its top" ns a result of great expliMtions in 1883, 
rather than by engulfinent. Howel Williams's 
work on calderas is quoted and Krakatau 
shown to be "a type of caldera produced by 
collapse following the evisceration of a magma 
chamber by explosions of pumice". Some of 
the most interesting of the scientific accounts 
are (hose which discuss the origin of the sea- 
waves and the great distances over which the 
explosions were heard. European barographs, 
for instance,, recorded profound variations 
during the period of the main explosions be- 
tween August 27 and 31 , 1883. The exact origin 
of the sea-waves is still not certain; but, be- 
cause the waves caused by the atmospheric 
explosions and the sea-waves arrived together, 
a transfer of energy from the atmosphere to the 
ocean took place and sea-waves were produced 
with amplitudes (up to 135 ft) greatly exceed- 
ing hydrostatic values. Modern views on the 
causes of the brilliant sunsets are also given and 
these arc accompanied by some of the marvel- 
lous sketches by William Ascroft on the un- 
usual phenomena observed in Chelsea from 
November 1883. 

Krakatau 1883 is mainly geological in emph- 
asis; (here is only a short chapter on the pre- 
sumed total destruction of animals and vegeta- 
tion, and the sequence of the development of 
animals and plants since the eruption; the im- 
portance of fioating pumice for biological dis- 
^persal is mentioned only in passing. But Kraka- 
tau 1883 is full of ideas and thoughts on volca- 
noes; it is excellently produced and. because it 
has been supported by the Seidell Fund, it is 
superb value. 


•' Hii 12, o’clock; H?,h4a»>fo«^ 

;..v; “Bhfbafofo, writing ;Essa^' for . 

fiifthOc-8, Mdiry js.inferibi; td hi$ iMii|'vera*-" 
«•-= Rtbsb is uiierly abortive; HOirdly a g!e(im iS; 

f^bfid la |t 

thev'are -icBt’iike wOtijli Of., 


‘I CompelliloD No 182 ' 

P. dekker • • , 

‘ A/iswet;s: \ 

I I would there were no age between, ten and 
ihree-artd-tweniy,;or that yduih would sleep out the 
. rest: for there Is nothing :|n between but, getting 

, weAches\rithchiid,iiwong!rigtheaprientry,^ 

!..'^S|iak^pearc,-The W/niw'a Tofei'Ili^ i ■' 

• i “You mean, the ypungsjera Are - unfofiypaie?" 

• "No. ' they’re 6n(y like all the modem young. I. 
ihlnki mysteries, terrlble.lltlie baOlIng mySterlM." 
Henry Wrt, 

•■ 3 The boys of tliciilgHer formi of the Charterhouse 
ivwere then In the pra<|rice of taking their portion of 
» meat fim- the wUiiger onw. .by- ihe„layi! qf the 
.‘sirohBWt; ahd/ourliig >811 of the. time Ihat 

; reitjafneJ thew./*:.^ 


Archean Aeon, neither is there evidence that 
. the temperature vitas ever anywhezt hi^er 
. than 60 degrees centigrade. The cbmpositlpn 
of the air, however, was vastly difforent. There 
may have been a hundred times the amount of 
carbon dioxide as there is today and jsrobably a 
million times less free oxygen. Oxygen . a waste 
product of bacterial photosynthetic motabo.l-. 
ism. is thought to have built up from some tiny 
value, maybe only as little as one. part in ten 
million in the early Archean. to a fair concen- 
tration in the atmosphere by 1,700 million years 
ago. Atmospheric oxygen was' produced by 
cyanobacteria, a kind of bacteria which used to 
be called "blue green algae". 

The book shows clearly that some, kinds of 
bacterial life have been with the planet since its 
. inception - that is, Since its first molten rocks 
solidified. A small sample of the early life, in 
the form of tiny fossils, left traces of them- 
. selves. Remains of ancient bacteria can be 
observed under a microscope in the form of 
microfossils: stellate structures, spheres and 
filaments, embedded in (he rocks. Other of 
these ancient bacteria joined together.to make. 

. structured cbnimunlLies called microbial mats. 

. Some microbial mats are preserved in the rock 
, record;$s layered, rocks called strornatolites. 

• geological structures somewhat like coral 
. reefs, Excellent blackrand-white photographs 
of both micTofossils and stromatolites are coi- 
' lected in a sixteen-page section in the middle of 
the book. ; . 

Geologists studying th^.stromatolUes: Olga? ’ 
nic chemists studying the chemical remains of 
once-liring beings and biologists studying the 
microbial niats hiiye pooled their, information 
to make a readable sourcebook out df an iin- 
: mense quantity of da(a. Nearly al] 6f .it has 
been generated in the past tWenty years, and it 
' forms a liew field of science that PreStbn Cloud 
calls, "biogeology" I' (Professor Cloud.; who- 
serves As this book's historian, describes the 
fascinating origins oj the selenite, at least in the 
United Slates Md.liurope, as qn outgrowth of 
the Wehdeil Woodrihg conference held In Vir;- 
ginialn IMI. AsGlowdrecognlzeSi hdwver. a 
science of the biosphere has. had a longer his-, 
(ory in the ^viet'Uhi6n.).1h[ir;bdok^^ th’oiiglij; 
■ -is written for the sefentist ,or the advanced sci-f 
;')^*cn«sfod^i\r.rqtbp]r.,(han(ih4.gen ■ 
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